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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin, 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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RELIGIOUS PIONEERS 


The fragmentary news from Europe tells 
enough of the heroism of religious groups 
in that prison of peoples to encourage hope 
for the reconstruction of post-war society. 
Some religious groups are blazing new 
trails in the midst of totalitarian barbar- 
ism. Others are pioneering merely by re- 
maining loyal to their faith in the face of 
great danger. 

The persecution, imprisonment and 
murder of Orthodox and Catholic priests 
in Yugoslavia has failed utterly to break 
their spirit. Archbishop Gavrilo is in 
prison, though Bishop Ireney, interna- 
tional president of the World Alliance, is 
permitted some freedom. In Greece, the 
Nazis have been unable to secure any mem- 
ber of the hierarchy willing to administer 
the cath to the puppet government. In 
Norway, too, the clergy remain steadfast 
before Nazi intimidation. 

The Catholic bishops of Germany issued 
in July a public protest against Nazi steps 
against the churches, particularly the 
attack on religious education. The pas- 
tora] letter was the first such bitter protest 
read from the pulpits since the start of 
the war. There are also reports of closer 
relations between Catholics and Protes- 
tants in Germany. In Switzerland, re- 
ligious groups are planning to share their 
church buildings because of the coal 
shortage. In England, a notable Service of 
International Christian Witness was held 
at Westminster Abbey on Whitsunday. 
Sixteen foreign churches were represented 
in the procession of clergy and chaplains. 
The service, keld of necessity in the nave, 
closed with the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘every man 
in his own tongue.” 

Most heartening of all the reports is the 
news of courageous protests in France and 
Holland against the persecution of Jews. 
A letter condemning the new racial laws 
of France was sent some months ago by 
the National Council of the French Re- 
formed Church to the Grand Rabbi of 
France. The letter said in part: 

“Our Church, which formerly knew all 
the sufferings of persecution, feels an ar- 
dent sympathy for your Community, 
whose liberty of worship is already com- 
promised in certain places, and whose 
members have just been thrown so sud- 
denly into misfortune. It has already 
undertaken, and will not cease to pursue, 
negotiations with a view to the recasting 
of the laws which is absolutely necessary.”’ 
~The churches in the Dutch Convention 
of Churches sent a brave protest to the 
government on the growing injustice of 
Nazi rule. The letter said in part: 

“Tn the picture which life in the streets 
shows more and more clearly, in the treat- 
ment to which the Jewish section of the 
Dutch population is increasingly subjected, 
in the growing uncertainty with regard to 
the administration of justice, in the con- 
tinuing jeopardizing of such liberties as are 
indispensable conditions for the fulfilling 
of Christian duties, there are clear symp- 
toms of a situation which not only lies 
like a great burden on the consciences of 
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our fellow-countrymen; but which also 
conflicts, according to our deepest con- 
victions, with the claims of God’s Word.” 
—World Alliance News Letter. 


THE PREACHING FRIARS 

The Preaching Friars took their rise and 
began their work in the thirteenth century, 
the “Black Friars’’ under the leadership of 
the Spaniard Dominic, the ‘‘Grey Friars’’ 
under that of Francis of Assisi. They 
must not be confused with the monks. 


~ Indeed, as Dr. Augustus Jessopp points 


out, a friar was almost everything that a 
monk was not. The monk sought out a 
remote and lonely valley, and did his work 
in the solitude of the cloister; the friars, 
on the other hand, flung themselves on 
the towns and cities of the land; their 
aim was not, like the older orders, to flee 
the world but to win it; they brought 
religion into the fair and the market-place; 
they were itinerant evangelists, caring not 
so much for their own souls as for the 
souls and bodies of others. 

And the great instrument by which the 
friars wrought their good work—and this 
is why it seems worth while to call up for 
a moment these dim figures of a vanishing 
past—was preaching. From the eighth 
to the twelfth century, one church his- 
torian tells us, “the living voice of the 
preacher was but rarely and feebly heard, 
if heard at all. Where Christianity had 
been established for some time, preaching 
was almost entirely superseded by cere- 
monial and ritual service.” It was this 
“disuse of preaching’ which John Richard 
Green sets down as one of the chief causes 
of the decline at that period of the church’s 
influence, as it was their eager recovery 
of it as an instrument in the church’s 
service which made the friars so great a 
power in our land. 

Today it is the Free Churches which 
inherit and must maintain the preaching 
traditions of the friars. Anglo-Catholics, 
for reasons of their own—reasons which 
we can understand though we do not share 
them—exalt the sacraments above preach- 
ing as sources of Divine grace. But when 
Free Churchmen decry the work of the 
pulpit, as sometimes in an evil hour they 
are moved to do, they are turning their 
backs on their own history and bidding us 
unlearn one of its chief lessons. Here is a 
voice—not, as it happens, a Free Church 
voice—to remind us what the pulpit can 
do when those who serve it serve it with 
their whole strength: 

“We hear (says Phillips Brooks) that the 
day of the pulpit is past, and then some 
morning the voice of a true preacher is 
heard in the land and all the streets are 
full of men crowding to hear him, as were 
the streets of Constantinople when Chry- 
sostom was going to preach in the Church 
of the Apostles, or the streets of London 
when Latimer was bravely telling his 
truth at St. Paul’s.” 

And the Preaching Friars, as different in 
their way as was their world from ours, 
are there to bear a like testimony to all 
who preach today.—G. J. in Manchester 
Guardian. 
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NOTHING SMALL IN THE CONVENTION 


HERE is nothing small in the advance releases 
of copy relating to the General Convention at 
Tufts College. 

Those in attendance may hear the addresses for 
themselves. The larger number of our subscribers at 
home may read many of these delivered before Thurs- 
day in this issue of the Leader. We have the occasional 
sermon of Doctor Rose, and the address of Doctor 
Perkins welcoming men who have been ordained in 
the past two years. 

We have at least the color and flavor of the Mur- 
ray Bicentennial Mass Meeting on Tuesday night, 
both in the address of Dean Skinner and in the poem 
by Sheldon Christian. 

We take our readers into one of the early morning 
devotional meetings with Harmon Gehr, into one of 
the conferences with Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, and the 
Women’s Friendship Banquet at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, with Mrs. Irving L. Walker, and 
into Dr. Dilworth Lupton’s inspiring discussion of 
religion. 

As this is a John Murray Bicentennial Conven- 
tion, one might assume that the emphasis would be 
primarily upon the past, but that is not the case. 

The strange, romantic career of the young Eng- 
lishman who found his life work in the woods of New 
Jersey is emphasized, but the implications of that life 
for our work today and tomorrow are the central 
theme of what we here publish. 

Doctor Rose shows that the struggle for the 
emancipation of man is not over, but that we are in 
the midst of it. Back of the fight for civil and religious 
liberty is a conviction of the worth of the indi- 
vidual. 

That which the Christian Church has been teach- 
ing, that which the Universalist Church has been 
emphasizing, lies at the root of all growth in knowl- 
edge, and all advance in morality. Men no longer are 
excommunicated because they say ‘‘God is love,” or 
“Man is a child of God,” but they are hunted down 
like wild beasts if they assert their right to think, 
speak, act, as independent beings, or in any way 
question the right of a dictator to enslave them. To 
make faith in man prevail is a man-size job, and 
Doctor Rose calls us to that work. 

Dean Skinner brings us face to face with the age- 
long struggle between partialism and universalism. 

To one aspect of that struggle Murray gave his 
life. To the full gospel, we are called upon to dedicate 
our lives. Again the emphasis is upon the future. The 
conflict between partialism and universalism runs 
through all the problems of race, class, and nationalism. 

Nothing inequitable in this world can be univer- 
salist. Those who want us to stick to our job of de- 


claring that all will be saved, if such there be, are 
camping, as Doctor Rose says, on the battlefields of 
the past. 

Unless the Convention gets lost in the mazes of 
church politics, there will come from it a deeper con- 
viction of the truth of Dean Skinner’s words: “Surely 
there is nothing in the entire civilization of today more 
needed than men and women who are utterly con- 
secrated to the task of bringing universalism out of 
partialism, unity out of divisiveness, order out of 
chaos.”’ 

* * 


THE JOHN MURRAY CONVENTION 


HE United Universalist Convention of 1941 
has been built around the fact that the first 
organizer of our faith on this continent was 

born December 10, 1741, and that therefore the 
Universalist Church of today has an important an- 
niversary to celebrate. 

It is not expected that the Convention celebration 
will be the main celebration, but that the main cele- 
bration will take place in local churches all over the 
country. 

The Rey. L. Griswold Williams of Vermont has 
written a play in nine sections. Three of these sections 
deal with Murray in England, three with Murray in 
this country, and three with people and works full 
of blessing that have been inspired by our faith. 

Doubtless in many churches the play will be 
given. There will be insistent demand for pamphlets 
containing it, but, so far as we know, the one available 
place to get it will be The Christian Leader. And we 
advise people who want the play to keep the copies 
of the Leader containing it. 

Whenever a man is honored with a centennial 
celebration, the most of us speak of him as the “‘great- 
est” and the “noblest,’’ and we give him credit for 
practically everything that has come from the move- 
ment in which he labored. All searching criticism is 
apt to be frowned upon. All who try to paint the true 
George Washington or the true Benjamin Franklin 
are loudly denounced as muckrakers or reds. 

It has not been that way with the Murray articles 
or poems that we have received, many of which we 
have printed and some of which are in this issue. 

Murray was not the first preacher of Universalism 
on these shores. What Murray did preach was not the 
Universalism of the majority of even his own day, 
and was far from the Universalism:of our day. Mur- 
ray never put Universalism into intelligible intellec- 
tual form and Murray never did much as an organizer. 
All these things are recognized by those dealing with 
the history in the Convention, while at the same time 
they recognize the human interest stories, the thrilling 
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dramas and the{mighty victories in the life of John 
Murray. 

He was an emotional orator who swayed thou- 
sands. He had in him the root of modern belief in 
his insistence that God is good. He had the courage 
to deliver his message when not only his standing but 
his life was endangered by it. There is enough to 
thrill us that is true about John Murray without 
having recourse to exaggeration. 

Valiant old Thomas Potter comes into the 
stories, the sermons, the poems, of the week. No- 
body could keep him out. Nobody wants to keep him 
out. Straight down through the years he comes 
trudging along, and now he is sitting back in the 
shadows on College Hill. He could not read or write 
and yet college professors have put him into a book. 
He is an example of how plain, common men may 
become instruments for good on a large scale when 
time and place, or fate and God, conspire. 

We are a little tired of the remark that if other 
churches had had a story as beautiful as that of John 
Murray and Thomas Potter they would have done 
something great with it, and that we poor souls have 
neglected it. 

The Universalist Church as we have known it 
has treasured this story as a great heritage. It has 
bought the home of Potter and made a summer resort 
near the church where Murray first preached and near 
the graveyard where Potter lies sleeping. 

It has published countless editions of Murray’s 
autobiography, the beautiful little life of Murray by 
Irene Rees, the pamphlet on Thomas Potter by Wil- 
liam H. McGlauflin, articles innumerable in The 
Christian Leader, and now the best life of Murray 
that has appeared in the two hundred years that he 
eal been a part of human history, ‘“‘Hell’s Ramparts 

e ae 

The writers of today on Murray have the ability 
to see that he represented one phase only of the 
unending battle between partialism and universalism. 
Dean Skinner brings that out vividly in this issue of 
our paper. Universalism means faith in man as man, 
and the conflict between partialism and universalism 
enters every arena and must be fought out. 

The echoes of the Murray Bicentennial may be 
heard for many a day. 

It has in it possibilities of enormous service both 
to these trying times and to the members of our house- 
hold of faith. 
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WE BELIEVE 


E believe that the absence of a courageous and 

enlightened American foreign policy during 

the last twenty years was one great factor in 

bringing about the present war. Therefore we are 

convinced that we have a responsibility to all nations 
that have suffered from German aggression. 

We believe that nations, not less than individuals, 
have a responsibility to help other nations unjus- 
tifiably attacked by aggressors. This we hold to be a 
moral duty. Therefore we are convinced that the 
United States should give aid to all nations resisting 
the aggression of Nazi Germany. 

We believe that the democratic ideals held by 
Britain and her allies hold greater promise for the 
future of mankind than do the ideals held by Nazi 
Germany. We believe that the institutions of free 
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speech, free press, and free churches of the British, 
American, and Scandinavian countries must be main- 
tained in Britain and America and restored to Scan- 
dinavia and Germany as a necessary condition to per- 
manent peace. To maintain these democratic insti- 
tutions in our country and in Britain, and to restore 
them to all countries that have lost them, Nazi Ger- 
many must be defeated. 

We therefore believe it to be our solemn duty to 
give maximum aid to Britain and her allies resisting 
aggression, and to see to it that that aid reaches its 
destination. 

Eide 


* * 


ENGLISH METHODISTS AND OUR WAR 
RELIEF FUND 


AST year the members of the blitzkrieged and 
bombed Methodist churches of Great Britain 
gave five hundred pounds more to missions 

than they had the year before. We doubt if there 
could be a greater argument for helping these people 
in every way that we can than the simple fact that, 
come peace or come war, they do not stop in their 
efforts to help others. Church people who go right on 
with their church work no matter how hard their own 
problems, deserve all the help we can give them. A 
government that will not only permit but encourage 
such practice deserves all the help we can give it. 

Thinking about English Methodists increasing 

their financial contribution for missionary work at the 
far ends of the earth, should stimulate American 
Universalists to give more generously, and to give 
again and again, to their war relief fund. As the Eng- 
lish Methodists keep right on giving to work in Africa 
and China so should we keep right on giving to this war 
relief fund, which will be used to help relieve misery 
wherever possible. For our war relief funds are used 
partly for China and partly for Britain, and partly 
turned over to the Friends, who help friend and foe 


whenever and wherever they can. 
E. H.L. 


* * 


TO SERVE IN THE COMMON DEFENSE FOR 
THE GENERAL WELFARE 


ENRY L. STIMSON addressed the following 
words to the men of our army. We think that 
every American should ponder them carefully. 

Said Secretary Stimson: 


No man who contributes to the common cause only 
work or money can ever stand on the level of you who 
are asked to risk life itself for your country and your 
countrymen. This nation was founded in the bond of 
blood and sacrifice by men who pledged their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor. They reached their goal. 
Now you men of a new generation are called upon to 
preserve the freedoms which they so bravely won. To 
serve in the common defense for the general welfare is the 
first obligation of an American citizen. You will not 
falter. 


This is no empty oratory. The foundations of our 
commonwealth were laid in ‘“‘blood and sacrifice.” 
It was not the blood of ruthless conquest. It was not 
sacrifice for a vainglorious imperialistic dream. It 
was blood shed for freedom. It was sacrifice that 
common men and women might have a decent chance 
for “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’’ each 
in his own way. It was sacrifice that common men 
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and women might have freedom to speak and to write 
and to worship according to their convictions. 

That we have not yet achieved the ideal goes 
without saying. That the majority of our people have 
striven and still strive for the ideal should be said. 
And that we have made great progress in achieving 
freedom from fear of want and poverty should also be 
recorded. Great and grievous are our sins against 
democracy. Great and notable also are our attempts 
to achieve democracy. For freedom of economic 
opportunity, for freedom from class and race dis- 
tinctions, we have been and are striving more success- 
fully than are men in totalitarian states. 

This nation is worth defending. Our freedom is 
worth cherishing. In it is the promise of a better 
world. We therefore honor the men, draftees, volun- 
teers, national guardsmen, and reserves, who for the 
time being have given up their civilian privileges to 
defend our freedoms. 

We call upon all our fellow Americans each in his 
particular post to help fulfill our first obligation ‘‘to 
serve in the common defense for the general welfare.”’ 

Y Syed of Bal 0 


* * 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON IN ENGLAND 


R. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, former minister 
of the Universalist Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York City, is spending a month in 

England. The Anglican churches and the Noncon- 
formists joined with the Jewish synagogue to second 
the invitation of the British Ministry of Information 
to this distinguished American preacher. In his visit, 
Doctor Newton has the backing of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in America. 

Commenting on Doctor Newton’s visit, The 
Churchman says, ‘““No American clergyman is better 
equipped than Doctor Newton to assess the changes 
which have taken place in England during the present 
war, nor could anyone, we feel certain, better interpret 
the aspirations and sufferings of the British people.”’ 

Ee H, L: 


* * 


FATHER BALLOU AND THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


T the funeral of Father Ballou held at the School 
Street Church, June 9, 1852, the Rev. A. A. 
Miner, D. D., junior pastor of the church, told 

this story: 

A few weeks before his death, Father Ballou at- 
tended the regular meeting of the teachers of his 
Sabbath school, held at the house of a parishioner who 
had been a member of the church from the time that 
Father Ballou first came to Boston. This parishioner 
had taught in the school for seventeen years. A part 
of the evening was spent “in conference together on 
some of the most important themes of the gospel.” 

“The next day,” said Dr. Miner, Father Ballou 
remarked that “he had found very great pleasure in 
meditating upon the interview of the preceding eve- 
ning. He believed that those forty or fifty teachers 
were exerting a more important influence in extend- 
ing the power of the gospel than was exerted by our 
entire ministry when he became a member of the 
denomination.” 

If the influence of the church school was powerful 
a century ago, how much more effective may it be 
today with the better methods and helps! 

Other denominations have paid tribute to the 
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effective work of our General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Sometimes, however, we are inclined to think 
that our real work in religious education began at 
Utica a generation ago when the association was 
formed. The truth is that the association grew out of 
an insight and interest that belonged to Universalism 
from the beginning. People intelligent enough to 
insist upon the truth that God is the Father of all 
were early aware of the inconsistency involved in 
neglect of God’s children. Today we cannot express 
our love and loyalty for our faith better than by ser- 
vice in the church school and by support of the great 
organization that concentrates upon religious educa- 
tion. 

Father Ballou paid a great tribute to the church 
school, but it was deserved. 

* * 


FOR THE LOCAL CHURCH 


O help the local church improve its program the 
Council of Executives has put out four annual 
Church Program Manuals. The current man- 

ual is the largest and best of the series, and was re- 
viewed in these columns when it came out last spring. 
The other three manuals contained sections that 
could not be included in the current issue, and limited 
quantities of these older manuals are still available. 
We earnestly hope that ministers and church officials 
will avail themselves of this source of help. If the 
sample copy which you received has been misplaced, 
now is the time to get another. If you need quantities 
of the manuals, present or past, now is the time to get 
them. All the church program manuals issued by 
Headquarters are simple, direct, and concrete. They 
aim to help a church organization to understand its 
resources, see its needs and opportunities, and set 
about the business of meeting these needs and op- 
portunities in a practical manner. The best of man- 
uals, however, is no good stored in a stock room. Nor 
is it much better tucked in the filing cabinet of the 
church office. So get the manuals and use them. 
| Opa = ea BP 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
I am often asked what I mean by foreordination, 
said a famous radio preacher. God has foreordained 
the rewards for obedience to His Law and the punish- 
ments for laws violated. The universe knows neither 
rich nor poor, black or white. It knows only two 
classes: those who obey and those who disobey. 


In the years to come nobody is going to be very 
proud of the fact that he advocated what in effect means 
saving our own skins, either as individuals or as citizens 
of a great nation. 


More people must take part if our systems of 
government in church and state are to work. 


If good people wink at law-breaking, law-making 
becomes superfluous. 


Where neighbors are good neighbors, men do 
not easily lose faith in humanity. 


Nobody need expose the “exhibitionist.” He 
himself does the job thoroughly. 
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The Faith of Our Fathers” 


William Wallace Rose 


But this I confess unto you, that after the way they 
call heresy, so serve I the God of my fathers. Acts 
24 : 14. 


UNCTUALLY with the return of each Sabbath, 
P the people assembled for worship in churches 
of our fellowship avow their faith in “God as 
eternal and all-conquering love, in the spiritual leader- 
ship of Jesus, in the supreme worth of every person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish 
the kingdom of God.” 

Yet neither this exact form of words, nor any 
other, is ever imposed as a test of membership, so long 
as the spirit of the above be professed. 

How did this democratic bond of fellowship, so 
in keeping with the teachings of Jesus, the established 
facts of science, and the insights of everyday experi- 
ence, come into being? 

For answer, let us turn back some of history’s 
pages. 

Yesterday 

One hundred and seventy-one years ago, to the 
very month, a young Englishman, dressed in the non- 
descript garb of a seafaring man, stood in the pulpit 
of a tiny meetinghouse on the shores of Barnegat Bay 
in New Jersey, and preached to an auditory gathered 
together by an aged eccentric who had built the house 
for the express purpose which at that hour was being 
fulfilled. 

When the newcomer had finished his discourse, 
the old man took him to his arms and cried, ‘Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, accord- 
ing to Thy word, for mine eyes have seen Thy salva- 
tion which Thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people.” 

Thomas Potter spoke more prophetically than 
he knew, for that sermon delivered in consequence of 
so many trifling and unaccountable coincidences and 
chance occurrences, was the first avowed Universalist 
message heard in the colonies. And that incongruous 
figure in the pulpit was John Murray, the first avowed 
preacher of Universalism in America. 

There is unfortunately no record of this discourse 
delivered to the full satisfaction of Potter. But we 
may imagine its burden from certain conclusions 
reached by this young preacher back in England con- 
cerning Calvinism. I refer to Murray’s account of a 
conversation with a Calvinist minister: 


This man told me he passed nine miles on the re- 
turn of every Saturday to preach. I asked him how 
many his congregation numbered, and he answered, 
About one hundred. I said, How many of this hundred 
do you suppose are elected to eternal life, and he re- 
plied, I cannot tell. Do you believe fifty are elected, I 
asked, and he answered, Oh, no, nor twenty. Ten per- 
haps, I said, and he replied, There may be ten. 

And do you think the non-elect can take any step 
to extricate themselves from the tremendous situation 
in which the decree of Heaven has placed them? I 


*The occasional sermon of the United Universalist Con- 
vention, 1941, delivered in the First Universalist Church, Lynn, 
Mass. 


asked. No, he replied, They might as well try to pull 
the stars from the skies. And do you think your 
preaching can help them? I continued. Certainly not, 
he answered, Every sermon they hear sinks them deeper 
and deeper into damnation. 

And so, I said, you walk nine miles every Saturday 
to sink ninety people out of a hundred deeper and deeper 
into never-ending misery! 


Murray’s first congregation was surely not spared 
this withering reduction to absurdity of the prevailing 
religion, for the iron of suffering was in this man’s 
soul. But his bitterness was not against God, even 
though his enemies believed an outraged Deity was 
the Author of his woes. For in a later sermon we come 
upon the major emphasis of all Murray’s preaching: 


I believe God to be the father of all mankind in 
every age and place; the eternal, unchanging and un- 
changeable lover and friend of every man. Bodies were 
produced by bodies, but the soul is the breath of God. 
And the soul of the untaught savage is as much a child 
of God as the soul of the celebrated Newton, or Paul. 
I would have the professors of the religion of Jesus con- 
sider the Almighty as a common father, and view the 
sons and daughters of Adam—the universal family of 
man—as their brethren and sisters. 


To our ears such sentiments take on the nature 
of those self-evident truths of religion long since 
beyond either argument or elucidation. But to John 
Murray’s first audiences, these things must have 
shocked as most damnable heresies, or startled as the 
most wondrous revelation of divine truth. For there 
was no halfway house of liberalism then, no meeting 
place where men of differing beliefs could pause and 
say, Come, now, let us reason together. 

In time to come the logical Hosea Ballou was to 
systematize the theology implicit in Murray’s religion 
of the restoration. In time to come the formidable 
Channing was to split the established church in two, 
and make Unitarianism a powerful ally of our faith. 
In time Whittier was to sing of the Eternal Goodness, 
and Tennyson was to resolve his fears and doubts in 
that great affirmation of liberal faith: 


One God who ever lives and loves; 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off, divine event 

Toward which the whole Creation moves. 


But Murray stood alone. Alone he proclaimed 
the Everlasting Mercy while demons shrieked in every 
tempest and Satan watched by the bedside of the 
dying to claim the soul unwanted of God. Alone and 
like a man possessed he declared the Divine Purpose 
embracing all mankind, the Divine Love encircling all 
mankind, and, by grace of this Loving Purpose and 
man’s response to it, the Divine Salvation of all man- 
kind. John Murray was the sun of the new enlighten- 
ment, and many who from his day have walked a 
plainer path have drawn their light from him. 

This, then, is the man we Universalists delight to 
honor at the bicentennial of his birth. Another Colum- 
bus, if you will, who braved the spiritual wastes in 
pursuit of an idea at total variance with the prevailing 
belief. And like that intrepid navigator who touched 
these shores unwittingly and died not knowing the 
importance of his find, so John Murray was the re- 
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vealer of more than he knew. Others were to follow 
confidently where he had cleared the way. Others 
were to make channels for the streams of love that he 
but tapped, and climb the peaks of vision he looked 
on only from afar. But the spacious word “univer- 
sal,” which he coveted for his Lord, was never super- 
seded. And his steadfast hope in the ultimate decency 
of things was never abandoned. 

And so a Church was born—‘“A Church with no 
devil but man’s inhumanity to man, and no hell but a 
man’s own conscience. A Church that believes 
enough in God to believe that He will save to the 
uttermost, and believes enough in man to believe 
that he will want to be saved to the uttermost.” * 

Its founders traced in the Bible in history an 
ascendant line of moral grandeur and declared that 
man was not a fallen creature but rising, not inherently 
depraved but made a little lower than the angels and 
crowned with glory and honor. And then, plotting 
the trajectory of that ascending line to the Ultimate, 
they proclaimed the final harmony of all souls with 
God—a heresy of deepest dye. They vowed: 


That in all ages 

Every human heart is human; 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not; 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 

And are lifted up and strengthened. 
(Longfellow.) 


Today 


Today we meet in grateful remembrance of the 
founders of our faith. And when we proudly confess 
that ‘‘after the way called heresy we serve the God of 
our fathers,’ we can not mean to camp where their 
journey ended, but follow where their vision and labors 
point. 

Today that way by which we serve the God of our 
fathers is blocked for millions, and if one group of men 
have their way it will be blocked for us all. 

What is that heresy? 

Yesterday men were pilloried and persecuted for 
saying that God was love and that all men would be 
saved. Today practically nobody gets excited over 
saying everybody will be saved—they get excited over 
saying everybody must follow the leader. The basic 
issue of the worth of man that was bound to issue in 
democracy is the thing that is under fire. 

Yesterday’s heresy was called apostasy. Today’s 
heresy is called treason. The inquisition is not in the 
Church, but in the concentration camp. Excommuni- 
cation is not sealed by an ecclesiastical court, but 
before the firing squad. 

Today’s heresy is to believe with passionate con- 
viction in the dignity and worth of the individual soul 
in the sight of God. It is to claim that men and women 
are essentially decent at heart, and can and will get 
along with one another when not frightened and an- 
gered by lying leaders. This is the heresy of our day 
and age—the sublime, God-inspired heresy implicit 
in the foundations of our republic no less than in our 
bond of fellowship—namely, the supreme worth of 
every human personality. And it divides the world 
into rival camps as of yore—authoritarian and free. 


*““The Needed Church.”” By Henry R. Rose. 
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The division today takes a different form, but it is the 
ancient division. Two questions come into the con- 
troversy, whether stated or implied: What is God? 
What is man? 

Here is the real Armageddon where we stand and 
battle for the God who is mindful of man. 

Let us grant at once that that view of man is not 
easy to believe in or defend. Disconcerting facts of 
everyday observation seem to deny it. But it is neces- 
sary to believe and defend, come what may. As the 
old cobbler once prayed in meeting, “‘O God, help me 
keep a high opinion of myself.’”’ That prayer is called 
for now. Powerful forces are bombarding this inner 
atomic structure of self-respect, trying to break it 
down and release the furies of man’s disillusionment 
with self. And when that happens, everything of 
decency goes. Indeed, the darkness has already fallen 
wherever this concept of man’s divinity has been 
shaken and supplanted by a low self-esteem. 

Yes, not only necessary is this corollary of our 
faith in God, but it is possible. Wesley once engaged 
in a mission to Welsh miners whose sordid lives and 
filthy speech made their community a reproach. And 
he tells us he preached to those sodden creatures from 
the text, ‘“Now are we the sons of God and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.’’ And he adds this foot- 
note to the account, “The men seemed greatly en- 
couraged.” 

No wonder. For this is the encouragement that 
rings from every page of the Bible. It is the Word 
that man was made in the image of God to be Godlike 
in every proportion. Call it poetry if you like, but it is 
poetry that means something. Here is a view of man, 
his dignity among the animals, his role in the great 
drama of Creation. I call it prophecy. “Till we all 
come, in the measure of the Faith and the knowledge 
of the Son of God, to a full grown man, to the measure 
of the fullness of the stature of Christ.’’ For Jesus is 
the living revelation of the divinity of man as well as 
the humanity of God. 

I grant you it is a long, slow, evolutionary process 
from the character of the average man to the character 
of the Master. But it is also a long, slow, evolutionary 
process from pitchblende to radium. Yet all the heal- 
ing qualities of that precious element are in the black 
substance of its origin. And all the virtues and graces 
which shine from Jesus of Nazareth lie hidden in us, 
even the least and worst of us! 

And when we rise to the level of Christ’s faith in 
man, we show forth the true quality of spirit. For it 
was he who first exemplified the faith “that never 
turned its back, but marched breast forward; never 
doubted clouds would break; never dreamed though 
right were worsted, wrong would triumph; held we 
fall to rise, sleep to wake, are baffled to fight better.” 

As we break bread tonight in his name and spirit, 
let us rededicate ourselves to the cause for which he 
lived and died—the sacredness of persons everywhere 
—ijn mine and shop and factory, in government and 
business and the home, and in the relationships among 
the nations. Particularly in the relationships among 
the nations. 

And Forever 

If this be the heresy of our day, what ought we to 
do with it? Surely we should be preaching it with all 
the vigor at our command. All about us are scores 
and hundreds of men and women driven to our position 
by the logic of events. They are Universalists but do 
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not know it. Tell them. Tell them they have not 
“lost their religion” as they think. Tell them they have 
only outgrown the religion of some former allegiance. 
Help them to find new moorings. Show them the way 
called Universalism by which they may serve the God 
of their fathers. 

Paul once wrote of ‘‘the foolishness of preaching.” 
Everyone here knows that there is plenty of foolishness 
in preaching. But call the roll of preachers in one 
small fellowship of Christians called Universalists, 
and ask if their words were foolishness or the power of 
God unto salvation. Put even ordinary men at the 
work of proclaiming this faith, and if they have con- 
viction and a mighty love they will render a service 
even though their talents are one instead of ten. 

And surely we should be living our faith. If we 
who cherish these truths do no more than others, what 
contribution can we possibly make in a day when the 
victory will be according to the measure of man’s 
faith? If believers in the gospel of God’s success dis- 
play no surer sense of guidance than do those who take 
their bearings from the shifting headlines, then the 
question is pertinent, What difference does our re- 
ligion make? Often have we sung the hymn, “‘In the 
Cross of Christ I glory, towering o’er the wrecks of 
time.”’ Well, the wrecks of time are with us; let us 
show we meant what we said. 

We should be keeping alight the lamp of Christian 
fellowship in a darkening time. We do not know what 
is ahead, but we have an idea. Tensions and misun- 
derstandings will increase. Clever propagandists of lies 
will be at work sowing divisions. Congregations should 
build walls of brotherhood against this. Churches 
should be cool oases of fellowship amid these heats of 
suspicion and fear. Was it Madame Chiang who said: 
“We thought we could love our enemies when we had 
none. Now we find that all we can do is lift our ene- 
mies and ourselves up to God.” That is the fellowship 
of reconciliation; for who is without the sins of in- 
tolerance and ill will? If to love one’s enemies means 
anything at all, it means an attitude of sympathy and 
good will even toward those whose points of view we 
are in conscience bound to deplore and resist. As 
Edith Cavell said on another occasion of high feeling, 
“Patriotism is not enough; there must be no hate.”’ 
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And surely we should work to maintain the full 
effectiveness of our own parishes. I know the psy- 
chological difficulties. We all feel at times the over- 
whelming sense of futility as we go about the accus- 
tomed ministries of the church in an hour when civi- 
lization itself may be cracking up. Yet if you and I 
perform our appointed tasks faithfully and up to our 
means, civilization may not crack up. 

So let teachers teach, and leaders lead, and 
trustees remain committed to their trust. Let there 
be worship and work and the saving grace of sociabil- 
ity. Let things go on. Let faith beget faith. Let 
nobleness enkindle nobleness. Make the church the 
meeting place of friendly folk who pass the kindly 
word, extend the friendly hand, and think about each 
other during the week. 

Only never let it be said by the intelligent and the 
compassionate who pass by that we are fiddling while 
Rome burns, or that we have no concern for anything 
happening outside our own small group. The mighty 
things of civilization depend on the little things of 
man-to-man contacts. But the man-to-man contacts 
must be worthy if they are to build a civilization. 

These are small matters, homely tasks—tasks too 
trivial perhaps fer those who want the world saved 
ina hurry. But these are the sinews of a strong, effec- 
tive parish. And these were the things our fathers did 
for us—preached the word in season and out, practiced 
what they preached, sought moral support for what 
they practiced, and gave the best they had to the need 
that was nearest at hand. 

Universalists alive to the meaning of God in 
history, Universalists aware of the timeliness of their 
gospel, Universalists able both to hear the sayings of 
Christ and to do them, Universalists who see the dif- 
ference between sweeping a dooryard and saving a cul- 
ture, will face a changing world with courage and con- 
secration, will dictate in some measure at least the 
nature of that change and, through the insights born 
of struggle, will discover the changeless verities of their 
faith. So: 


Ye that are men now serve him 
Amid unnumbered foes; 

Let courage rise with danger, 
And strength to strength oppose. 


John Murray: Christ’s Candle* 


Bicentennial Poem 
Sheldon Christian 


The September sun was slanting toward the West 
As a stranger walked the road along Good Luck. 
Out in the cove, the ship whereon he’d sailed 
Stood to, while he procured provisions. 

This wilderness in which he found himself 

Was all the haven that his heart could ask; 

For he was fleeing grief too great to bear. 

Now here before a cabin made of logs 

He found a girl employed in cleaning fish, 

And asked to purchase some to bring aboard 
The bark in which he planned to make New York. 
The girl had only what she needed, but, 
Pointing toward the next house on the path, 
Told him, there he could procure a-plenty. 


*Poem read at the Murray Bicentennial Mass Meeting, 
Tufts College, September 9, 1941. 


But the stranger’s glance, following her finger, 
Beheld a meeting-house, amidst the woods. 
“Not there,’’ the girl replied, ‘‘but yonder; 
And there you surely will find fish enough 
For you and all the men aboard your ship.”’ 

* * * 
A meeting-house! Astonished, the stranger gazed 
Upon it; but not without pain; for the grief 
Whose memory drove him into this New World 
In search of solace and forgetfulness 
Was conversant with many a house of prayer; 
And each recalled to him a lamented loss: 
The days of preaching as a Wesleyan; 
His father’s death; his mother’s sad farewell; 
The parting from her youngest child; the break 
That sent him forth out of the loving home 
In Ireland, in which he dwelt as foster son, 
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To England—not knowing why or where; 

The years in London, passed in wastrel ease; 
His finding God again when Whitefield preached; 
His courtship of his wife; their happiness; 
Their discovery of Christ’s Redemption— 

Not only of the few Elect, but all— 

For all, they now could see, were saved in Christ. 
But now new tribulation dogged his path. 

The little church in which they long were loved 
Found them heretical, and put them out; 

And then they joined with Relly’s little flock, 
Worshiping openly the God of Love. 

Ill Fate, pursuing yet, took next their child. 
Lonely is the home bereft of children. 

Finally, the mother too was taken, 

Leaving him to bear their loss alone. 

The burdens of others he had often eased, 

But for him, nowhere was there solace; 

For every friend, and every well-loved place, 
But opened up afresh the deep-cut wounds. 

So he had taken ship, and sailed the seas, 

To seek in the New World oblivion 

Among strangers, and escape from all 

That might recall to him his blasted life, 

And the loved ones for whom his heart bled. 


* * * 


With a strange quickening of his haunted heart 
He passed the meeting-house amid the grove 
And approached the house beyond it, where, indeed, 
He saw a pile of fish before the door, 

And near it, a kindly man, of sturdy build, 

Who looked at him as though he knew him well. 
“Will you have the goodness,” asked he of him, 
“To Jet me purchase some of your fish?” 

“Nay,” came the reply, “‘I will not sell them; 

As I got them freely from the sea, 

So will I give them freely to you, my friend.” 
And when the stranger had explained his need, 
Told him his name was John Murray, 

And that he was from the ship off shore, 

The man said warmly, ‘‘See to your men; 
Afterward return, and stay here tonight.” 

And when the stranger came again in the dusk, 
The other took him into his house, 

And seating him, said, with face aglow, 

“My friend, I am glad you have returned. 

My name, sir, is Thomas Potter.— 

I have been expecting you for long. 

You wonder why. Let me tell my story. 

I have never learned the art of letters, 

Yet, all my life I’ve searched the Scriptures, 
Having heard the Wondrous Words so often 
That I can repeat chapters of them by heart. 
But the more I’ve pondered the words of Holy Writ, 
The more convinced I have become of this: 

The clergy are concealing God’s Promise, 

For the Scriptures plainly teach Christ died for all — 
Now, God has greatly prospered me. 

I have a wife, but with children have not been blessed. 
So I took a portion of my wealth 

And built at my expense this house of God. 
Many denominations sought to have it. 

But to each I said, ‘Is God a Baptist? 

Is God a Quaker? A Presbyterian? 

Prove me God is such, and you can have it. 
Each one of you believes you have the key 

To God’s salvation; but I believe the Book 

Tells us that God loves all His children; 

And when the Great Day comes, not one 

So mean and lowly but he shall then be saved.’ 
They laughed. ‘Where in the world will you find 
A preacher who will preach such sentiments?’ 
‘By and by,’ I said, ‘he will come. 

God will send him to me.’— 
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; 

I never knew you till this day; 

But when I saw your vessel off the shore, 

I heard a Voice say clearly, ‘Potter, 

In that vessel cast upon the shore 

Is your preacher.’ So I knew you had come. 

When I saw you standing here, unwitting, 

The same Voice said to me, ‘Potter, 

This is the man whom I have sent to preach 

In the house you have erected to your God!’ ” 
ye a 


Vainly the stranger protested against the vision. 
“Are you not a preacher?” Potter parried. 
“Never shall I preach again,” cried Murray— 
“Here—or anywhere!’ ‘Has not God 
Shown you the Light of His Countenance? 
Dare you hide that Light because of grief?— 
God has guided you across the seas, 
Into this shallow cove, and here to me; 
Has even signified to me your approach: 
Can you now oppose His evident purpose?”’ 
Yet, in terror, Murray temporized. 
“T am responsible for the ship’s cargo, 
And when the wind changes, I must sail.” 
“The wind will never change, I know, 
Till you have preached to us the Word of God.” 
And so, praying the wind would change 
Before the following Sabbath, John Murray 
Agreed to preach, the wind not changing. 

* * * 


That Sabbath morning, he preached to the folk 
Who gathered from the farms for miJes around; 
He preached God’s Promise out of a heart 
That had been purified by suffering’s fire; 
Preached a Gospel that he knew would bring 
From unillumined preachers of the Word 
(When they understood it in its fullness) 
Hatred, calumny, and persecution. 
But could he any longer deny his Lord? 
So he opened his mouth, and taught the people; and 

grace 
Flowed forth from his lips, and edified them. 
And lo, after he had preached, the wind, 
Which had remained contrary all these days, 
Suddenly changed; but when he boarded ship, 
It was with the promise to return, 
And be the preacher in this house of God. 
Thus began a ministry which brought Light 
Into the gloom that cursed the Church of Christ. 
The darkness of Damnation was everywhere 
When he came; but now the Light shone: 
God’s glorious Plan stood revealed. 

* * * 


Not that he stood a giant among the people: 
He was weak and fearful, weeping often; 

But that God chose him for his weakness; 

As though to magnify the Word he brought. 
Nor that honor always aurified his head, 

For stones were sometimes hurled to still his voice. 
Nor that he wrote books to be read by the Ages, 
Nor even spoke with immortal utterance. 
None of these monuments were his. 

Nor that he laid down a tight system 

For all men’s thoughts to follow after; 

His own system is no longer followed 

By those who now revere his memory; 

But that the Light of Truth, that God is Love, 
And does not will Destruction for Mankind— 
This Light he helped restore to men. 

With heart aburst with love, and simple trust, 
In season, and out of season, bravely, 

With the poor weapons at his command, 

He fought God’s fight unto the end, 

Till Orthodoxy’s giant ramparts fell, 
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And a New Orthodoxy, giving God 

A fairer fame, and to every man the degree 

Of an indestructible dignity, took its place, 

And when the heart of this great Apostle, 

Stilled, pulsed no more, the fervid heart-beats 

Went pounding through the arteries of the Church— 
Of the Church he founded by his labors; 

But even more, that Church Invisible, which, 

Rising heavenward over Race and Sect, 
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Ministers to all men everywhere, 

From Age to Age, through many a Saint and Seer; 

And there, in that celestial Cathedral of Light, 

His Light shines on, a Candle of the Lord, 

Unnoticed perhaps in the vastness, but lighting the 
Path 

For all who seek the Way, the Truth, and the Life; 

And his Light shall shine in that Cathedral 

Until the Master and His Kingdom come. 


Music and Worship“ 


Harmon M. Gehr 


E should understand many elements in wor- 
ship better if we knew how they were used 
in the early church. Reading the Apostles’ 

letters one is continually struck with the vigor and 
freshness of the worship they describe. A verse from 
the letter to the Ephesians, for example, conveys some- 
thing of the intense feeling of one who worshiped 
through music. ‘But be filled with the spirit; speak- 
ing to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your heart to 
the Lord.’”’ (Ephesians 5 : 18, 19.) 

It is doubtful if the writer knew it, but in these 
words he states the division that ever exists in wor- 
ship through music. We will speak through music to 
ourselves and to others “in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs.” This is communal worship by means 
of music. All churches that practice congregational 
singing experience it regularly. What leader does 
not attempt to create a mood intended to be worship- 
ful by his selection of hymns? What congregation 
does not feel power and uplift by singing ““O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past,’ or “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God’? What person in a congregation does not 
know a ministry direct and comforting in “O Master 
Let Me Walk with Thee,” or ‘‘If Thy Heart with Joy 
O’erflowing”? Hymns like these create that group 
unity without which there is no worship. 

In the early church, as in the Hebrew temple 
which preceded it, the Psalms were the main source 
of music. According to one Jewish scholar the Psalms 
of sorrow were rarely used in the temple and the im- 
precatory and maledictory Psalms never were. Doubt- 
less the early Christians followed this custom of singing 
Psalms of hope and encouragement because they were 
also Jewish, and even more because their faith could 
accept nothing less. It was not long until hymns of 
fervent faith began to be added to this great heritage. 
They foretell the rich hymnody we possess as natu- 
rally as dawn announces sunrise. What a treasure we 
have—and frequently do not use as we should! ‘But 
be filled with the spirit; speaking to yourselves in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in your heart to the Lord.” 

Those words speak of more, however, than the 
peculiarly significant function of traditional religious 
music for evoking the worshipful mood of a congre- 
gation. They tell also about the heart and soul of 
another type of religious and musical experience, 
sometimes called mystical, which no true service of 
worship should ever fail to produce. We speak to 
ourselves in the prescribed songs of worship, and to 
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this extent congregational music, the primary aim of 
which is to arouse group feeling, is also of subjective 
effect. But the effect is far greater when in the course 
of a service we are encouraged to sing and make melo- 
dies in our hearts to the Lord. We may do that when 
the best in music is given place in our churches. 

The lover of music is not necessarily a religious 
person, nor is the religious person necessarily fond of 
music, but I believe it may be said that the grounds 
of their enjoyment are both common and holy. When 
in worship the best in music is added to the finest in 
liturgy, literature, thought and expression, and the 
whole is fused by sincerity, the setting is ready for in- 
dividual worship experience which cannot be stated 
in general or objective terms. Then members of a 
congregation may in their own hearts feel that they 
have been on the road to Damascus! 

Of course there can be no ironclad rules for par- 
ticipation or production of such experience. The spirit 
is the thing. As far as music is concerned, however, 
there are definite practices which worship leadership 
and following might observe with mutual benefit. 

The key to the musical situation in most churches 
is the organist and choirmaster, separately or together. 
If either or both of them has not the proper attitude 
of humble reverence in the presentation of music, re- 
gardless of their technical skill, it is doubtful if many 
in that congregation will be moved to make melody 
in their hearts. The church is not a concert hall. It 
is as unseemly for a soloist or a choir to focus atten- 
tion as it would be for the congregation to applaud a 
prayer. 

The right kind of music ministry will choose 
music that is not distracting or compelling. This gen- 
erally means music from the classics, less frequently 
from the romantic masters, only occasionally from the 
works of modern composers—not too pronounced in 
rhythm, not too melodic, full and deep in harmonic 
structure. J.S. Bach is the ideal in the music of wor- 
ship as naturally as Shakespeare is the ideal in English 
literature. 

It should never be forgotten, on the other hand, 
that variety is equal in importance with fitness. Too 
much Bach can be as bad as too much Rodeheaver 
jazz. An organist or choir director should sense the 
need for the worshiper’s relief, just as accurately as 
the concert artist meets his listeners’ desires in the 
programs he builds, and answer the need with music 
judiciously selected. 

Perhaps the one word, self-effacement, describes 
the attitude which more than all others should be en- 
couraged among church musicians as well as the leaders 
of worship. 

Worship is not merely a relationship of give and 
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take. It is a co-operative relationship—as much is 
demanded of the worshiper, if not more, as of the 
leader. The recipient must have a particular attitude 
—otherwise there is no worship. In the instance of 
music a worshiper must never be tired or generally 
bored. Late Saturday night parties do not make for 
melody in the heart on Sunday morning, beautiful 
and worshipful though the music is. Worries that 
plague, or futile introspection, are the wrong kind of 
preparation for meeting God along the highway of 
music. 

Another wrong approach to the music of worship 
is criticism. People of musical background are often 
afflicted in this respect. They cannot hear the music 
for the notes. They should realize that great inter- 
pretation is far more rare than great music. If there 
is evidence of some understanding and considerable 
sincerity in the rendition of fitting music there should 
be willingness to overlook shortcomings in technique 
and to listen to the music for its own sake. 

This implies that members of a congregation will 
keep their musicians fit by demanding the best of them. 
Which means that there will be a continual seeking 
by the congregation to know what the best in music 
is. This is not so hard as it once was, for the greatest 
in music is available at the turn of a knob or through 
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faithful reproductions. The onGeraita would truly 
know the heights of worship that may be achieved 
through music can do no less than become acquainted 
with its glory and demand the best of their musical 
leadership. 

A popular superstition, possibly born of a jazz 
age, is that good music is recognized and applauded 
at once; if it does not meet this test it is not good. It 
happens in the best regulated of churches often that 
complaints are heard because a hymn does not have a 
familiar jingle, even if it reinforces the sermon, or 
because the choir director is becoming high-brow. To 
the extent that the mood of worship is invaded by an 
unfamiliar hymn or by new sounds coming from the 
choir, there is some validity in such complaints. 
Sometimes, however, worship has not been violated 
so much as habit, and the general effect is healthful. 
In either case a congregation should not be fearful 
because it is hearing something different. The attitude 
of a liberal worshiper is toward further acquaintance 
with music new to him. And if the music is truly 
worthy he will soon realize that there is one kind, 
easily the only kind and the best kind, that continually 
enriches the soul, lasting longer and going deeper, but 
that is never recognized for its true value until it has 
been lived with long. 


Teacher Growth--A Search for the Philosopher’s Stone” 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


N the ancient literature of alchemy it becomes 
quite clear that the alchemist was not searching 
merely for a method by which base metals could 

be transmuted into gold, but rather that it was a 
philosophic search for a method by which the soul also 
could be transformed. Flamel, himself one of the great 
alchemists, writes: “These Hieroglyphicke figures 
shall serve to leade into the heavenly life;.... 
teaching every man, that hath small understanding 
in the Stone, the lineary way of the worke; which be- 
ing perfected by anyone, the change of evill into 
good, takes away from him the roote of allsinne... . 
making him liberall, gentle, pious, religious, and fear- 
ing God, how evill soevere hee was before.’’** 

May there not, then, be in this ancient art some 
hints for us as to how we can transmute the values and 
the minds of the children we are teaching? Thus we 
can find the ancient philosopher’s stone which will 
help us in our quest today as it helped those ancient 
workers in their quaerere of long ago. 

Reduced to such simple form that it may almost 
do violence to the traditions of alchemical art, the 
system may be outlined thus for our purposes: The 
basic part of alchemy is the work, which consists of the 
practical portion, the actual operatio, and has as a 
second part which is really its method the amplificatio, 
which leads finally to the finding of the philosopher’s 
stone. These three parts of alchemical work, then, 
will be the basis of our discussion. 

First there was the actual operatio, the experi- 
mentation with the fundamental metals: quicksilver, 
sulphur, the various salts and ashes. In the art of 
teaching the operatio becomes the necessity of dis- 


*Address at a Convention conference, Tuesday, September 9, 
Tufts College, Mass. 


**John Read. ‘Prelude to Chemistry,’’ Macmillan, page 114. 


covering our fundamental metals and experimenting 
with them. There are but two of these: the child 
himself, and the techniques of teaching. 

The first metal with which we work, and the most 
precious, is the child himself. In order to go farther 
with any transformation of the child we must under- 
stand him, and this becomes the first task of the 
teacher, to which task he can call in many aids. 
Fundamentally we must know just what the child is 
capable of doing, and for this knowledge we turn to 
the child psychologist. 

We must learn that the little child works best by 
himself, that co-operative behavior that is sustained 
does not develop until the kindergarten level, that 
only by small degrees does the ability to work in 
groups manifest itself. To force the child into group 
work too soon is to destroy some of the essence cf his 
development, for, even as we do not teach geometry 
first and follow it by simple arithmetic, so too we 
must remember that individual development must 
come before the complexities of group relationships. 
But this is not sufficient; we must know also how the 
mind of the child develops. The young child thinks 
in concrete terms, and we must teach him in those 
terms. The power of abstraction does not develop 
until the child has reached the junior high school level, 
yet how often do we use the most abstract terms of 
our whole religious vocabulary with little children. 
Without this power of abstraction how much meaning 
is there for the little child in such terms as ‘‘God is 
love,’ “immortality,” “prayer” or “retribution’’? 
What we must learn to do is to translate these ab- 
stract qualities into concrete experience so that the 
child is given a fundamental vocabulary of experience, 
upon which the later verbal vocabulary may develop. 
One other aspect of the child himself is of paramount 
importance to the teacher, and that is the grasp which 
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the child has of what the school calls “the fundamental 
tools,’ what our grandparents termed “‘the three R’s.” 
We need to know what drawing means to the little 
child, to understand that with him it is a form of lan- 
guage, the means by which he expresses what he can- 
not yet put into words. We need to realize how much 
of the very personality of the child is put into the 
pictures which he makes, and we must find ways to 
interpret these pictures so that we can help the child. 
We need to know what his vocabulary is, and how 
much he can be expected to read, how much he can 
understand and how much we need to amplify and 
extend this by simple, careful, concrete illustration. 
We have to find what kind of pictures he likes to look 
at, and why it is that one type appeals at one age and 
not at another. This knowledge we can secure through 
reading, thinking, and discussion with others who 
are interested in the same problems that we are. 

But the other fundamental metal, though less 
precious than the child, is equally important to the 
teacher. This is the techniques of teaching. The teacher 
who is going to be successful in her quest is the teacher 
who is willing to experiment, as did the alchemist of 
old, with the techniques by which the work is ac- 
complished. Most important among the techniques 
of teaching, and strangely it does not sound like a 
technique at all, is the attitude of the teacher. Those 
who teach from a mere sense of duty can never be 
good teachers, but they can become good teachers if 
they so change that attitude that the task becomes an 
opportunity. The only way one really learns the 
techniques of teaching is through trying out the new 
methods. Perhaps they will fail sometimes, but many 
of them will work and be of immeasurable aid. The 
teacher needs really to understand what is meant by 
the phrase “creative teaching.” For creative teaching 
comes only when one is taking the interests of the 
child, and through those interests leading him on into 
more and more complex knowledges. The teacher 
who is alert will learn to take the incidents of daily 
life and weave them into the course which is being 
taught. He will learn to give all the children in a 
group a chance to participate in the work according to 
their ability, to give extra tasks to the child who is 
quick, but also to find simple tasks within the ability 
of the child who isslow. He will learn that to progress 
too rapidly is to spoil all values, but that to work too 
slowly is to achieve a group which is bored and be- 
comes lost to religious education. He will learn that 
sometimes a whole carefully-prepared lesson must be 
thrown away, and that occasionally a whole course 
will have to be abandoned. But he will learn also 
that there must be a plan for-the total program, 
for without this there will be no progress toward the 
final ends of education. For help in this the teacher 
will turn to persons who know the theory of education 
and examine their various educational techniques. 
For the teacher who has taken the time to read about 
the utilization of past experience, the project method, 
the unity of study, creative expression, and to under- 
stand and experiment with these concepts, will find 
that teaching has become a thrilling task, and that he 
looks forward eagerly to the next day of work, rather 
than dreading the time during which he must ‘‘keep 
‘the children quiet.’”’ Only when the former attitude 
has been achieved do we have religious education. 

So much, then, for the operatzo. The second step 
in the ancient alchemical art, which is at the same 
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time its basic method, was the amplificatio. How do 
we apply this in religious education? This step is 
very simply explained, for it was concerned with the 
endless amplification of the basic processes. Here, 
then, is a lesson of essential importance to the teacher 
who would grow in his profession. In order to trans- 
mute the values of the lesson into the gold of knowl- 
edge an endless searching for new materials is needed. 
Here the teacher turns not to authority, but to the 
very community in which he finds himself. Where 
are the materials that can be used to amplify the 
lesson? First and foremost the teacher must be aware 
of the fact that many of them are already in the 
mind of the child, knowledge which will lie dormant 
and unused in many cases if the teacher is not aware 
of its existence. What are all the courses the child 
has already had in school and in church school? It 
may take a little time and inquiry to uncover this 
knowledge, but it will be invaluable to the teacher. 
If something comes up in the lesson which the child 
has already studied, a hint, a word, and an oppor- 
tunity for expression may bring much of the desired 
knowledge out of the already existing knowledge of the 
child. This is the very essence of real teaching. The 
teacher, however, who would do this must go to the 
school and to the records of the church school, and 
find out what it is that the child has already been 
taught. 

But knowledge already in the possession of the 
child and reviewed is not a complete amplification of 
knowledge. Much more is needed. One source of 
further knowledge for the teacher is the course of 
study which he is teaching. One can never teach by 
studying a book along with the children, or staying one 
lesson ahead of them. One can teach only if the total 
course is thoroughly in mind the very first day one faces 
his class. This is something the teacher does for him- 
self; no one else can do it for him. Beyond this there 
is the necessity of reaching out into the community 
for additional facts, knowledge, and help. Do teachers 
realize how much help they can receive from the 
public library? Do they realize the immense amount 
of material constantly appearing in newspapers and 
magazines, which they could utilize if they knew in 
advance precisely what was coming up in the course? 
Do they stop to ask themselves who in the church or 
community has been interested in this particular sub- 
ject? Perhaps it 7s someone who has never ‘‘darkened 
the door” of the church, but such is the quality of 
interest that people have in their favorite subjects 
that this might be the one opportunity of drawing 
that person into the fruitful sharing of his interests. 
Do teachers realize how many source books are avail- 
able, or do they simply settle back and complain that 
“our town library is inadequate’? There are libraries 
from which books can be sent to small and library- 
less towns. The General Sunday School Association 
has a library, the parish minister may borrow through 
the General Theological Library, and in many states 
there is a State Library available to all citizens. 
There is no teacher who does not have the opportunity 
to find endless material to amplify, extend, and il- 
lumine the material that is being taught. But there 
are many teachers who do not use the opportunities 
open to them. Amplification, the process of filling 
in everything unknown in the method of alchemy, can 
become the method of teaching as well. 

And finally we come to the ultimate quest of the 
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alchemist, the philosopher’s stone. As this was, in 
the final analysis, for the alchemist a process of spirit- 
ualization, so too it is for the teacher. With the 
philosopher’s stone in hand the teacher can transmute 
values as the alchemist could metals, and for both 
that stone is self-knowledge. Trismosin in his Splendor 
Solis tells us 


“Study what thou art, 
Whereof thou art a part, 
What thou knowest of this art, 
That is really what thou art. 
All that is without thee, 

Also is within. Amen.’’* 


The essential need of all people today, and par- 
ticularly of all teachers, is a philosophy of life which 
will give integration and purpose to all that the 
teacher does. Psychological experimentation has 
amply demonstrated the subtle influence which the 
teacher, as a person, has over the personality of each 
child in the class. As teachers, then, we need to build 
for ourselves the kind of life which, reflected in the 
child, will be the sort of life we want the child to 
possess. This can come only if we will study our- 
selves, and, as Trismosin has told us, know whereof 
we are a part, and that all that is without is reflected 
within the heart and soul of man. This is the most 
difficult part in the preparation of the teacher, and the 
most essential element in his growth, for it is some- 
thing that no one can do for him, but which each 
teacher must do for himself. The minister can help. 
Discussion groups can assist. Reading and medita- 
tion will be part of the program. But through it all 
there must be the endless, careful, even prayerful 
attempt of the teacher to first “set his own house in 
order” that his influence upon the child may be as it 
should. As Carl Gustave Jung has told us, and we 
might preserve this for our final thought, ‘‘If there is 
anything that we wish to change in the child, we 
should first examine it and see whether it is not 
something that could better be changed in our- 
selves.” 


*John Read, ‘‘Prelude to Chemistry,’’ Macmillan Company, 
page 73. . 
ng ksi ie 
VALUES THAT WILL NOT LET US GO* 
Dilworth Lupton 


N these days when men are beholding for the first 
time a universe of law and order and unimagin- 
able distances, a universe where heaven and hell 
are no longer localities, the traditional conceptions 
about God have disappeared forever. No longer able to 
picture God in such a world, we are tempted to assume 
that He is an illusion. But let us think for a moment. 

As Dr. Sheldon reminds us, a Promethean Voice 
calls insistently in our ears: ‘‘This is not good enough. 
There must be somewhere something better.”’ This 
is true not only of the individual, it is likewise true of 
history. With all man’s inhumanity to man, with all 
his ignorance and his brutality, we seem to be haunted 
by values that will not let us go. 

Why not call this the voice of God? Science can 
in a very limited fashion explain the quantitative 
world in which we live, but it cannot explain the 


*Under the general subject, ‘“You Are Incurably Religious,” 
Dr. Lupton gave a series of three addresses at the General Con- 
vention. This is a brief abstract of the first address. 
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qualitative world whose impact upon us is equally 
real. To explain values on the theory of any reorgani- 
zation of matter is to indulge in nonsense, for matter 
haunted by values is no longer matter. Why hesitate 
to use the word God? Why not impregnate it with 
new meaning? Why not think of Him (or “It,” if you 
will) as the Creator and Conserver of Values, a being 
that for centuries has haunted men with His voice. 
And will continue to haunt them in spite of anything 
that unthinking and bestial men can do. 
* * 


PEACE! CAN THERE BE PEACE? 


RS. IRVING L. WALKER, former president 
of the Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion and executive secretary of the Council of 

Church Women of Rochester and vicinity, spoke at 
the Women’s Friendship Banquet on Wednesday night, 
in part as follows: 

Is there any place in the world today for the Ser- 
mon on the Mount? Is not the teaching of that great 
utterance irrelevant? Let us examine the question. 

Christ did not teach in a period of calm but under 
conditions much like those in Europe today. He was 
no dreamy-eyed mystic who was ignorant of what was 
happening. He knew the times and he knew men. He 
was terribly aware of the sufferings of the people 
around him. But he believed in what he taught— 
believed so fully that he would wager his life upon the 
truth of his gospel. 

As to the use of force, Christ did not teach that it 
was wrong or that it was right, but that it was futile. 
Today there is agreement upon this proposition. Not 
only ministers and laymen but scientists, educators 
and statesmen proclaim that force is futile. 

Equally sincere Christians differ widely as to 
how the gospel of love can be applied. We should 
listen to all with tolerance and with understanding. 
Differences of opinion are important, but their im- 
portance can be exaggerated. There is a wide measure 
of agreement among Christian leaders today on basic 
things. 

I believe in the truth of the pronouncement of the 
Federal Council: “The world is in flux and, horrible 
and disastrous as are the immediate incidents thereof, 
there still will emerge the opportunity for a world 
order, even though it be far from perfect, which will 
be an improvement on that which preceded it.’ 

We women of the Church are facing great oppor- 
tunities and bearing great responsibilities. There are 
many who propagate hatred and fear, and there are 
many who can be relied upon to serve the immediate 
national interest. We will all loyally respond to what- 
ever calls the state may make upon our lives and 
property, even though we recognize that this is not the 
way to secure the ends we seek. 

We need a vision which will see true despite the 
distortions of war propaganda. We need a purpose 
that will hold resolute without yielding to the cheap 
emotions of hate and fear. 

We need the courage to bear the criticisms that 
in time of war are the fate of those who remain calm 
and concentrated upon long-range objectives. 

We should have group action sufficiently powerful 
to influence political leaders. In the organized follow- 
ers of Christ in the Church, we find these qualities. 

I believe with John Foster Dulles of the Federal 
Council, “There is nothing in the world as important 
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as that Christians should realize the role that they 

have to play. Let us not become mere adjuncts to or 

duplications of those groups which exalt nationalism.” 
Bertha G. Woods wrote “‘A Prayer for Love’: 


Not to an “Unknown God,”’ not unbelieved, 

Raise we our altars, for dimly perceived 

Through the world’s darkness, we vision Thy hands 
Stretched down in love to the men of all lands. 


Quicken us, Lord, till we know that Thou art 
Breath of man’s breath, and the heart of his heart. 


Wrestle with us till the break of the dawn 
Smite us until, our hostilities gone, 
Kneeling, we learn for all peoples to pray. 


Thou who art love, burn our hatreds away, 
Turn them to ashes, Lord. Touch with a coal 
Lips that are loveless, O Soul of man’s soul. 

* x 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF MURRAY’S UNIVER- 
SALISM FOR THE WORLD OF TO-DAY * 


Clarence R. Skinner 


FTER two hundred years we meet to honor 
John Murray. This fact is in itself a witness 
to his remarkable vitality and his high place in 

our history. There are few people who attain such 
earthly immortality. 

Murray was born into a world of social, economic, 
political, and religious ferment. A new era was 
dawning, and, like other leaders of important move- 
ments, he was sensitive to these changes. He became 
a focus for them, dramatized them, and became their 
symbol. 

As a young man he shared the appalling Cal- 
vinistic views of his time, and undoubtedly suffered 
intensely from the prevailing concepts of hell and 
damnation. A deep shadow spread over his life and 
over the world—the shadow of fear. 

When Wesley started his reform and gave some 
hope to humanity, Murray was quick to recognize 
the new truth: man is not hopelessly damned by an 
angry God. He joined the movement and was very 
happy in spreading this new confidence in the uni- 
verse. 

Then came Relly with his gospel of ‘‘Union.”’ 
Christ’s death was adequate for the salvation of all 
men everywhere. Humanity was not to suffer forever 
in torture. Our destiny is triumph over evil and dark- 
ness! Murray was converted against his will and gave 
himself to complete faith in the final restoration of all. 

Then came dark days when personal tragedies 
followed swift and fast. He became depressed and 
wanted to escape from it all. The story of his flight 
from England and the miracle of his finding Potter 
waiting for him is one of the most dramatic episodes 
of all ecclesiastical history. It is this which makes his 
life so symbolic and so capable of continuous renewed 
interest by succeeding generations of men. 

The important thing for us of the present day is 
to ask: What of the implications of John Murray’s 
Universalism? 

There seems to be a fundamental,issue in the 
world underlying all other issues, namely: Shall we 
have confidence in the universe, or shall we despair of 


*Address at the Murray Bicentennial Mass Meeting, Tufts 
College, September 9, 1941. 
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it? Is life fundamentally frustration and evil, or is it 
fundamentally to be trusted? 

There is grave danger that liberalism become 
sun-kissed and blind. We must face the facts of 
cruelty, sin and destruction. But real liberalism de- 
clares that these are incidental to the core and central 
meaning of life. This is a struggle which must be 
faced, and liberalism must throw itself into it with 
renewed vigor. 

Another issue is partialism versus universalism. 
Murray saw one aspect of this eternal struggle. It is 
for us to see the other aspects. On the side of partial- 
ism are ranged the forces which divide men, such as 
race, class, nationalism, inequity, provincialism and 
war. On the side of universalism is the antithesis— 
all those forces which are making for the healing and 
uniting of all men everywhere into one great family 
of mankind. 

If a stranger from another planet came to this 
present world and made a survey of it, what report 
would he make? What need would he point out? He 
might not use the words universalism and univer- 
salists, but that would be his meaning. Surely there 
is nothing in the entire civilization of today more 
needed than men and women who are utterly con- 
secrated to the task of bringing universalism out of 
partialism, unity out of divisiveness, order out of chaos. 

* * 


WELCOMING THE NEW MINISTERS 


N interesting feature of the service Wednesday 
night, September 10, at Lynn was a special 
recognition service for ministers ordained since 

the Washington Convention. 

The ministers ordained in the Universalist Church 
between October 1, 1939, and July 17, 1941, are: 
Roger Dewey Bosworth, Francis E. Davis, Isaiah 
Jonathan Domas, Paul P. Felt, William E. Gardner, 
Anders §. Lunde, Duane Kelly Lyon, O. Herbert 
McKenney, David Drew Rose, E. Parl Welch, John 
E. Wood, Gerald K. Wyman. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, as chairman of the Cen- 
tral Fellowship Committee, concluded the service 
and spoke as follows: 


My dear Brethren: 

As chairman of the Central Fellowship Committee, 
it is my happy privilege to welcome you to “the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets,” in the ministry of 
the Universalist Church. It is not an act of reordina- 
tion, though we trust it may quicken anew the sacred 
vows taken in that hour of high resolve. It is rather a 
gesture of affectionate comradeship which we hope 
may be ratified in the rich experiences of the years to 
come. 

First of all, I welcome you to a fellowship whose 
primary purpose is to do the will of God as Jesus re- 
vealed it and to co-operate in establishing the kingdom 
for which he lived and died. That is our bond of fel- 
lowship, as we have officially declared. That sets our 
fundamental and changeless mission, viz., to be an 
instrumentality for carrying on the mission of Jesus 
Christ. Asa Universalist church we have our peculiar 
gifts and our distinctive contribution to make. These 
we must cultivate and honor. But may we never for- 
get that the original impulse for our being came not 
from John Murray or Hosea Ballou or any of the 
valiant heroes of our ecclesiastical household whom we 
delight to honor, but from one Jesus of Nazareth. 
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God gave him a work of everlasting importance to do, 
which has been transmitted as a sacred mission to the 
generations that have followed—to help men to live 
as children of the heavenly Father and brethren of 
each other, to establish the kingdom of God, in which 
love shall be the scepter, friendliness the only title 
to nobility, and in which he is chief who greatly 
serves. To do the thing, not merely to argue for it 
or teach the theory of it, was the purpose for which 
Jesus lived and for which he was willing to die. Our 
business is to get his business done. In fellowship 
with that living continuum, unbroken through changes 
of thought and special emphasis, is our life. Severed 
from it we wither and die. He is the vine, we are the 
branches—as true today as in the day of Christian 
beginnings. 

Many prophetic souls today are dreaming of and 
working for the ecumenical church. When it comes— 
and pray God that it may come—it will not be the 
product of clever ecclesiastical craftsmanship, based 
on some creedal statement meant to exclude alleged 
heretics as well as to include alleged believers. It will 
be the inevitable product of the ecumenical mind, 
that embraces in a universal fellowship all who seek 
to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to co- 
operate in the service of his kingdom. To that ecumen- 
ical fellowship we profess to belong. I welcome you 
to the difficult task of helping to make it real. 

And I welcome you to the fellowship of a great 
faith, that combines loyalty to basic convictions with 
freedom to grow. There is no need to expound that 
faith here. Nor do I need to point out that the chaos 
of a shattered world is vindicating its truth and suf- 
ficiency. I would simply emphasize the fact that in 
this hour of momentous decision those who are work- 
ing courageously and helpfully for an orderly world, 
built on secure foundations, are more and more sus- 
tained by faith in God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, and in the 
power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God. That faith is our faith. It would be fatuous 
to assert that in a mood of self-complacency. Rather 
should it arouse a sense of opportunity and of pro- 
found responsibility. It is our spiritual child that is 
meeting us at the crossroads today. God forbid that 
the ancient tragedy be re-enacted and, like Israel of 
old, we fail to recognize him because he comes in un- 
expected garb and we know him not. 

And this is to be said. Oftentimes we are tempted 
to long for the old days when zeal for our faith was 
kindled by the fires of conflict, when denial aroused 
loyalty. Those days are here again. Deniers of the 
faith? Every cynic who declares that man is a 
spiritual orphan in a world that disowns him denies it. 
Every worshiper of a god of brute-force denies it. 
Every scoffer at the ideal of an economic order based 
on mutual service denies it. Every arrogant national- 
ist who declares that international morality is an iri- 
descent dream denies it. Every autocracy, whether 
of the privileged or of the dispossessed, denies it. Every 
suppressor of freedom to seek and speak the truth 
denies it. Surely here are denials enough to reawaken 
a religious zeal that shall prove us to be worthy sons 
of militant sires. The faith that challenges those 
arrogant denials is our spiritual birthright, even 
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through the inspiration of many who know not our 
name. To what nobler mission are we called than to 
demonstrate its power by our conspicuous faithful- 
ness? It is for us to achieve the distinctiveness of 


_ Spiritual efficiency. That is the privilege our inheri- 


tance offers and the duty it commands. 
welcome you. 


To both we 


* * * 


THE COAT 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 
HAD, until last week, a venerable woolen coat. 

That coat had played a considerable part in my 

life during the past five or six years. I cannot 
say that I was exactly proud of it or that I thought a 
great deal of it, but it was very useful; it was always 
there when I wanted it; I could slip into it on odd 
occasions and feel comfortable. It was a faithful 
friend of a coat. 

But my mind had been much occupied by a new 
and handsome coat in recent months, and I had put 
my old friend in a drawer. Now and again I said to 
myself: “I must see that the old coat isn’t getting 
moth into it.”” But I did nothing about it. There was 
always so much else to do. The old coat would be 
there, if I needed it. So I did not dwell on the thought 
that I might take out my old friend, cherish it, protect 
it against the ravages of time and darkness. 

Until last week. It was last week that I had a 
job of some mean nature, and, caring not to soil my 
newer clothes, I turned to my old woolen coat. It had 
always been there when I wanted it, its buttons in- 
tact, its usefulness ready, just there. So I opened the 
drawer and took it out. 

Up into the sunlit room there fluttered—ah! 
you can guess. Yes! A moth. I dashed wildly, and 
that moth had lost its chance of any further self-ex- 
pression. I picked up the coat. I peered at it care- 
fully. I remembered with sudden real concern that I 
had neglected it. And now! 

Oh me! I had left it too long. And plainly the 
days of my old coat were done. Stealing quietly 
through the house in order that I might not be dis- 
covered and condemned, I consigned that good old 
faithful coat to the garbage can; and I was gloomy to 
lose it. A little attention now and then, a minute’s 
care, and the coat would still have been good and ser- 
viceable. But I had not done my share. I had taken 
too much for granted. 

Our friendships, our loves, our devotions—what 
are they but a seamless coat to keep us warm and 
safe in a world where often the winds are chill and the 
ways are dangerous? And if you or I take too much 
for granted, accept too long without giving, some- 
thing happens to the seamless coat. 

* * * 

RELIGION 
Get religion like a Methodist, 
Experience it like a Baptist, 
Be sure of it like a Disciple, 
Stick to it like a Lutheran, 
Pay for it like a Presbyterian, 
Conciliate it like a Congregationalist, 
Glorify it like a Jew, 
Be proud of it like an Episcopalian, 
Practice it like a Christian Scientist, 
Propagate it like a Roman Catholic, 
Work for it like a Salvation Army lassie, 
And enjoy it like a colored man. 

—Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 
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Early Universalists of New York State —TII 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


ORTY years ago as a young minister in Wash- 
ington, D. C., I met the Rev. A. D. Mayo, an 
old man near the end of life, and later I at- 

tended his funeral. I sensed then only dimly the honor 
that was mine and how far back the life of this man 
took me in the history of our Church. For as a young 
man in his first parish, Gloucester, Mass., he had 
preached the funeral sermon of the Rev. Thomas 
Jones, who became the second pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Christian Church of Gloucester, when Mur- 
ray moved to Boston. At that funeral in 1846 young 
Mayo paid a tribute to the early Universalists that 
fits the men who built our churches in New York: 

“The early defenders of Universalism were plain, 

earnest men, aroused to the exertion of all their ener- 
gies by the presence of a great thought. The truth of 
God’s universal love and benevolent purpose in crea- 
tion possessed them. They saw it everywhere pre- 
figured in Hebrew types, predicted by the prophets, 
implied in every word of Jesus, enforced in every letter 
of his apostles. They taught it in all places and by 
all methods, in parish churches and district school 
houses, in fields and workshops, in pulpits with stones 
flying around their heads, in rooms filled with the odor 
of nauseous drugs, in face of the reckless slander of 
the undignified and the quiet contempt of the dignified 
portion of the clergy. They were armed at all points 
like the old war engines that, overturned every mo- 
ment, always stood right side up. They turned the 
tables upon the liberal Calvinistic interpreters and held 
a text to floor every opponent. They were not moved 
by ridicule, for they possessed a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, and knew well how to expose the absurdities 
of the piebald theology of the churches. To the threats 
of their opponents they opposed Hudibrastic rhymes; 
to their missiles words like old Murray’s: ‘While I have 
a “‘thus saith the Lord” for every point of doctrine 
that I advance not all the stones in Boston, except 
they stop my breath, shall shut my mouth or arrest 
my testimony.’ To the arguments of their adversaries, 
a logic like that of Ballou, s:mple as the talk of a little 
child, strong as the tramp of a giant. There were varie- 
ties of opinion among them, they had not all come up 
to the mount of their elevation by the same path, but 
the sublime truth, ‘God’s love,’ burned like an undy- 
ing flame in their souls, and united them like brothers. 
Thank God that the sleep of the church was awakened 
by these strong champions. Nobly they spoke their 
words in days when it was a disgrace in the eyes of 
men.” 

As we read these words there rise up before us the 
figures of Nathaniel Stacy, of Stephen R. Smith, the 
Wooleys, both Miles and Edward Mott, the Ferriss 
brothers, Walter and Edwin, I. D. Williamson, John 
Freeman, Dolphus Skinner, A. B. Grosh and others 
connected with Universalism in New York. We think 
of places such as Hartwick, Fly Creek, Whitestown 
or New Hartford, Sangerfield, Waterville, Clinton, 
Brookfield, Hamilton, Siloam, Munnsville, Nelson 
Flats, where the faith was first proclaimed. Automo- 
bile route 20 runs through the center of a region which 
was the seedbed of the church of New York state. 

Stephen R. Smith was such an eloquent preacher 

that often he was compared to Henry Clay. He was 


born at Albany in 1788 and died at Buffalo in 1856. 
His “Historical Sketches of New York State’’ are 
second only to Stacy’s Memoirs as sources of our 
knowledge of those early days. 

The Rev. William Wheelock Dean, who studied 
for the ministry with Stephen R. Smith, was alive and 
active although past ninety years of age when I went 
to Washington in 1900, and he gave me a vivid im- 
pression of his old preceptor. 

Much as Ballou started Stacy as a preacher, John 
Freeman started Edward Mott Wooley. At Siloam in 
1833 Freeman said: “Brother Wooley, you’ll preach 
today.’’ Wooley declared that he would not. Half 
way through his sermon, Mr. Freeman said, “Brother 
Wooley will finish the sermon.” Wooley spoke very 
acceptably and then said, ‘‘If Brother Freeman does 
not think the sermon finished, he can finish it himself.”’ 
Mr. Freeman said that it was well finished and closed 
the service. Then he said, ‘“‘Brother Wooley, you will 
thank me for this before I die, for die I shall soon and 
you must take my societies.””’ That was the way in 
which our ministers raised up their successors, for 
there were no theological schools and no supply of 
successors. Wooley was one of the men whom Stacy 
helped bring into the church. Of Stacy Wooley 
wrote, ““‘When he got up and commenced talking he 
was the smallest man that I ever saw. When he fin- 
ished and sat down, I never thought to see another 
so great.” 

One of the members of the famous Skinner family, 
Dolphus Skinner, spent much of his life in New York 
state. Editors, actors, preachers, have come from the 
Skinner line, and practically all have been Universalists. 
Today we have one of them here (Dean Skinner) and 
he has shed added glory upon a great name. Dolphus 
Skinner was a famous preacher and editor. Of com- 
manding presence and with a beautiful voice, he at- 
tracted crowds to hear him. The Evangelical Advocate 
and Gospel Magazine, of which he was editor, was pub- 
lished in Utica and had a large circulation. He did 
much to put foundations under the Universalist faith. 
When he came to die he said to the doctor, “‘I am an 
old soldier and I am about to receive my discharge.” 

In that same city of Utica there lived Aaron B. 
Grosh, who also did his great work as editor of the old 
Evangelical Advocate. It is said that his wife kept 
boarders to enable him to live on a lower salary and 
thus do more for the cause. In the latter part of his life 
he lived in Washington and was one of the founders 
of the Washington church. When I went to Washing- 
ton as pastor in 1900, the older people talked much 
about A. B. Grosh, and with the deepest affection. 

There is something very moving in the story of 
how these men did their work. There is a passage in 
Stacy about there being such a crowd at a service that 
they had to repair to the forest near by and there, 
with the arching branches as a shelter from the sun 
and with stumps and logs for pews, he preached the 
Word. In another passage he speaks of the use of large 
barns for services. He never entered one for a service, 
he says, without remembering that his Lord was born 
in a manger. They preached wherever they could. 
They spent hours with individual seekers for light. 

These early Universalist preachers knew their 
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Bibles and in the battle of the texts, now so long past, 
they did not often come off second best. 

A favorite story of the early days is of the suicide’s 
funeral. It appears in the career of Thomas Barns of 
Maine. It is told as an experience of E. M. Wooley of 
New York. The orthodox ministers refuse to attend. 
They cannot conscientiously say words of comfort. 
They refer the sorrowing to the Universalist. Hun- 
dreds come to the funeral. The Universalist picks 
just the text and even the orthodox are pleased and 
the mourners are comforted. 

In these early preachers there were the inde- 
pendence and resourcefulness of the pioneer. 

One cannot come to Van Hornesville and stand 
in this old Universalist church to speak of the pioneers 
without recalling the noble poem of Josephine Young 
Case, “At Midnight on the 31st of March.” 

It isan account of what happened in Van Hornes- 
ville, or Saugersville as it is called in the poem, when 
the community was cut off by a cosmic cataclysm, 
when the electric light and power failed and all the 
great world of commerce, railroads, newspapers and 
government was blotted out. 

Nor was dedication ever better deserved than the 
dedication to the grandmother: ‘‘To Ida Brandow 
Young, who would have known what to do.”’ So would 
Great Grandmother van Schaick over yonder in the 
hills of Sharon have known how to manage, and what 
to do, in that great emergency. 

“At midnight on the 31st of March, the lights 
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went out.’”” But because they had‘an innate resource- 
fulness, a religion of faith in God and self that char- 
acterized the pioneer and a disposition to pull together, 
the little community survived what everybody must 
have felt was a world-shaking disaster. And as a 
year of toil came to an end—a year of success in 
survival not only of physical life but of supreme 
values— 


John Herbert blew out all his lights but one and said, 
Looking into the flame that burned so clear, 
“The time has come again. The year is gone 
I do not think my candle will fade out. 
We have come closer to the heart of things— 
Maybe,” he laughed and looked out to the night, 
“Maybe instead we'll see our lights come on, 
Maybe at midnight will our world return.” 


But of course the power never had ceased to flow 
in the great lines, the outside world never had been 
blotted out. The year described was just a moment’s 
dream of something real. But from that dream they 
were “more strong, more able to take hold of life 
and joy.” 

May it be so from our thought of the pioneers of 
our faith. Because of them may we feel that man can 
bear what man has borne before. May we hold to the 
basic truth of our religion, that if the lights go out all 
around our world, we can light candles in the dark and 
help on in the coming of a day when in no nation 
of the world will there be an interruption to the cease- 
less flow in the power lines of God. 


Is Civilization at Stake? 


I—Can Hitler Destroy Our Civilization? 
Ralph Albertson 


HIS question is raised so often in these days that 
it calls for examination and some analysis. A 
categorical answer could have but little value, 
and any analytical attempt to reach for an answer 
will be necessarily colored by the thinking habits of 
the writer. Yet the much repeated fear that Hitler 
in his conquest of Europe and his threatened domi- 
nance of the world may destroy our civilization makes 
it necessary to inquire into Hitler’s purposes and also 
into the content of civilization. What is most impor- 
tant and essential? What is most in danger? 

As to the purposes of Hitler it is perhaps fortunate 
that here our adversary has written a book. In fact 
he and his closest associates have indulged their lit- 
erary ambitions to an extent that can leave no doubt 
as to their attitude upon the fundamental questions 
of civilization. 


The Civilization That Hitler Wishes to Destroy 


Civilization is said to have begun with the earliest 
forms of speech, to have grown in man’s use of fire, of 
the bow and arrow, the making of pottery, the domes- 
tication of animals, the appropriation of property and 
the delineation of pictures and writing. 

When we consider civilization in its broadest sense 
we try to measure the distance we have placed between 
ourselves and savagery. We measure civilization by 
such achievements as marriage and the home, agricul- 
ture, science and art, education and travel, machines 
and skills, commerce and security, rationality and re- 


ligion, the forms of organized life, and the development 
of individual men and women in personality and 
freedoms. 

Civilization is a big word. If it covers all that is 
this side of savagery it includes much barbarism. 
There are of course barbaric civilizations. 

A writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica suggests 
that no complete history of civilization has been writ- 
ten short of the Encyclopedia Britannica itself. 

There have been various civilizations in the West 
and the East. There are the Mayan, the Aztec, the 
Babylonian, the Egyptian, and others, real civiliza- 
tions, enduring longer than ours has yet endured. 
There are the Oriental civilizations today, antedating 
ours, and as different from ours as those that have 
vanished. 

What we shall discuss here is the civilization of 
Western Europe and the Americas in 1915, the civili- 
zation that we know, that we have lived in, and that 
we understand, it is to be hoped, better than Swiss 
cows understand Swiss landscapes. 

We call it Western civilization. We mean the life 
lived by our contemporary Western world. This has 
been so varied, it comprises so many disparate ele- 
ments, it includes such widely different people and 
such divergent nationalisms, that no two people can 
be thinking of the same thing when they speak of 
Western civilization; there is the greatest confusion in 
the use of the term, and all generalizations are dan- 
gerous. 
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But, nevertheless, we shall find it necessary to 
attempt some generalizations. We need to take our 
bearings. Where are we in the progress of man in social 
culture? What in our civilization, marking out our 
place in human history, is most important, what is 
being destroyed, what is most in danger? 

I shall speak of “our civilization’’ therefore, and 
sometimes I shall speak of it in the past tense. 

Ina recent month I heard two ministers preach on 
“Civilization and Christianity.” Both of them de- 
clared that our civilization was grossly materialistic, 
and attributed its threatened downfall largely to that 
fact. 

The simple definition of civilization is ‘‘man’s 
progress in social culture.’”’ Perhaps the definition is 
too simple for so general a term. But it will do for our 
purposes. Progress in social life and culture is both a 
material and a spiritual affair. All civilizations are ina 
great degree materialistic. Our civilization, however, 
had reached high spiritual as well as material attain- 
ments which are not equaled in any other chapter of 
history. 

The fashion of speaking of our civilization as 
being predominantly materialistic arises no doubt 
from the great progress of the past century in science 
and invention and mechanics, by which the forces and 
materials of nature have been made to work for the 
uses of man. It is true that man’s eyes have been 
filled with machines and cities and lights, and his ears 
have been filled with noises as never before, so that 
he has not had the time for contemplating mystery so 
much as he did throughout the past, but the con- 
templation of mystery is only one of the forms of 
spiritual activity. There are others even more im- 
portant. 

What new things have we been doing the past 
hundred years? Riding automobiles? Pulling switches? 
Boring holes in the earth? Capturing light from the 
bounds of space? Subdividing the atom? Pedaling 
sewing machines? Making machinery and then stand- 
ing beside it in docile service for a lifetime? Grabbing 
all we could of the earth and its resources? Worshiping 
money? Squandering everything? Our eyes and our 
minds filled with the earth and its physics? 

Yes, we have been doing these things. And we 
have been doing other things. 

We have been living in a personal freedom such 
as men never have enjoyed before. At the same time 
our cities, our factories, our industrial life, have made 
us interdependent, both in competition and co-opera- 
tion. We have built no walled cities. We have de- 
stroyed the ghettos. We have traveled by sea, by 
land, by air. We knew people. We found them 
human. We disseminated education to an undreamed 
of extent. We destroyed fear. 

Of course, fear cannot be measured (although 
there are some fears that are worse than others), but 
it is my fond belief that there never was so little fear 
in the world as there was before the war broke out in 
1914. I realize that it is a somewhat fanciful state- 
ment, and yet it is a matter of very great importance. 
The elimination of fear is something for any civilization 
to hope for. 

Hitler has brought back fear. 

Freedom of movement and facilities for movement 
over the face of the earth such as never had been 
known before marked the climax of that civilization. 
And this affords an excellent illustration of a difference 
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in philosophy. Those who look upon our civilization 
as being predominantly materialistic are conscious of 
the facilities for transportation. They see the ships, 
railroads, automobiles, airplanes. They attribute 
travel to these things. Such things as these make up 
their picture of civilization. But there is another 
school that attributes travel to faith, confidence, in- 
tegrity, the comity of nations, the responsibility of 
governments, the good will of men. Today travel has 
almost stopped, and it is because good will has been 
destroyed. Ships have been destroyed, too, but there 
have been and are idle ships. It will be much easier to 
build new ships than it will be to build new confidence, 
new faith, new good will. 

There was a sensitiveness to evil and wrong and 
injustice in that civilization that we can so well re- 
member that seems already to have been destroyed. 
The sufferings of human beings anywhere in the world 
evoked sympathy and roused us to protective action. 
There was a deep sense that we are our brothers’ keep- 
ers. Even the kidnaping of one American missionary 
in Macedonia when I was a boy stirred the indignation 
of the entire Western world. America went to war 
with Spain simply to stop the atrocities ‘of General 
Weyler in Cuba. There was in that civilization a sen- 
sitiveness to the pains of mankind and a responsibility 
for the welfare of mankind. It was approaching Chris- 
tianity. But look at it now! Any number of mission- 
aries may suffer any amount of persecution and the 
story will barely make the front pages. The most 
brutal massacre of human beings in all recorded his- 
tory took place in Nanking—and nobody outside of 
China really cares. The people of Abyssinia can be 
machine-gunned from the air like frightened beasts and 
we are mildly amused that young Mussolini is moved 
by the “‘beauty” of their torture. The people of Spain 
can make sacrifices for their liberty such as were 
never dreamed of by George Washington and his 
compatriots, and we care so little that we will not even 
sell them munitions for cash while Italy and Germany 
help Franco crush them, men, women and children, 
into a hopeless and bitter submission from which 
Spain will hardly recover. The American Red Cross 
may appeal for a million dollars for suffering China 
only to be met with shrugs of indifference and flat 
refusal. We have lost so much of our civilized sym- 
pathy! Europe may writhe under the heel of the con- 
queror—is writhing and dying right now. Peoples 
who were happy, prosperous, humane, intelligent, 
may be destroyed as nations, as peoples, and the in- 
dividuals utterly despoiled, forced into the mud and 
caves like animals—and we scarcely give it a thought. 
We are even told by our public men that it is not our 
affair, not our war, not our responsibility, and their 
proudest boast is that they have kept us out of it, kept 
us “neutral,” kept us from seeing our responsibility 
and doing our duty. 

The political side of this need not be taken too 
seriously. The narrowness and partisanship and 
isolationism of politicians is no gauge wherewith to 
measure a civilization, but the change to which I am 
alluding is a change in the people. Compared with 
what we were thirty years ago we have become hard, 
narrow, insensitive. We may aid Britain, but we must 
justify ourselves in doing so because Britain is our 
“first line of defense.’’ We are not ashamed of selfish 
motives. We parade selfish motives as the basis of our 
actions. In 1915 when we were reading in Bernhardi 
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and Nietzsche that “self interest is the only true basis 
of national action’”’ we would have been utterly 
ashamed of being what we now are. 

This is only in part the work of Hitler. It is indeed 
of Hitler’s essence. It is what he set out to accomplish, 
but he has been by no means the only cause. The first 
World War had a brutalizing effect upon us all. It 
hardened and disillusioned us. Hitler truly has dev- 
astated Europe with his hatred, but he could not 
have done this had not all the children born since 1910 
in Germany been born to hatred, and all those born 
anywhere else been bred in suspicion and disbelief. 
It is even doubtful if he could have done it without 
the aid of the Russian revolution and the Comintern 
which did much to destroy the Weimar Republic and 
throw Germany into his arms. Nor can we evade the 
responsibility of American isolationism for the loss of 
civilization. The United States senators who killed 
Woodrow Wilson’s hope for a better world were respon- 
sible in that act for Hitler ever coming into power and 
so being able to cast this blight upon the world. 

When we say that in the present world crisis our 
civilization is at stake, what then do we mean? What 
are the distinctive things in our civilization that are 
indispensable? 

If we say that the automobile, the radio, the air- 
plane, the submarine, any or all of the products of 
science and technology, are the distinctive marks of our 
civilization, and indispensable, I think we lose sight of 
more important things. For even education, books, 
cigarettes, movies, churches, hospitals, machine-guns, 
and armored cars are second in importance to other 
and spiritual things. We believe and we believe truly 
that Hitler is destroying our civilization because he is 
destroying freedom, respect for the rights of others, 
regard for truth, sacredness of contract, right to life 
and the pursuit of happiness, private property, democ- 
racy, and all private loyalties. These are what we 
mean when we say that Hitler is destroying civiliza- 
tion. He is not destroying the radio, but he is destroy- 
ing truth. He is not destroying the automobile, but he 
is destroying freedom of movement. He is not de- 
stroying the technology of production, but he is 
destroying the motive and initiative that have made 
production produce. 
chinery of commerce nearly so fast nor so fatally as he 
is destroying the faith that makes commerce possi- 
ble. 

So that which is at stake is faith, justice, integrity, 
more than railroads, radios and marine tonnage, and 
it is faith, justice, and integrity that have already suf- 
fered most from the onslaughts of totalitarianism and 
Hitlerian hatred. Viewed in the most charitable light, 
civilization in Germany has today been reduced to a 
mere matter of efficiency, mechanization and regimen- 
tation, a good enough life for animals and robots but 
not for the spirit of man. 

We have raised the question here: What are the 
essentials of our civilization that are threatened and 
jeopardized by Hitler? Our answer is not to be found 
in the destruction of Warsaw and Rotterdam and 
London or even New York. Hitler could destroy New 
York and do less damage to our civilization than he 
has already done in the souls of men and the relations 
of nations. And the consequences of his work are only 
just beginning to be apparent. It would be easier to 
rebuild New York or London than it will be to rebuild 
the essential principles of civilization in the hearts and 
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minds of German youth and also reconstitute Germany 
in the esteem of the conquered peoples of Europe. 
Among those essential principles of our civiliza- 
tion are, first, the rights and dignity of every human 
individual. Second, government by law instead of 
government by persons—the democracy and suprem- 
acy of law. Third, freedom of the mind—the liberty of 
truth. Fourth, altruism, which is also called feminism. 
There are other principles that are important to our 
civilization and there are many ways of stating them, 
but these four things we shall find, the more we exam- 
ine the matter, are rock-bottom essentials to the high- 
est social culture man has yet attained, and to the life 
we are now in danger of losing. These are spiritual 
rather than material matters. They are the funda- 
mental needs of the human spirit if its civilized life is 
to survive. Man has lived without these things. Hitler 
can conceivably destroy these things. France has lost 
her “‘liberty, equality, fraternity.” We may lose 
Christianity, democracy, morality, freedom and truth, 
and still retain the dynamo and the internal combus- 
tion engine. Hitler believes in the dynamo and the 
internal combustion engine, but he is dead set against 
the Equality of Human Rights, the Supremacy of Law, 
the Altruistic Life, and the Liberty of the Mind. 


* * * 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON LITERATURE—1941 


The appropriation made to the Commission on Literature for 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 1941,°was $900. 
During this period the Commission published the following: 


10,000 copies of a pamphlet by the Rev. Frank 
Durward Adams, D. D.—‘‘Divine Pur- 
POsSeun amVWorldio: Chaos 24-5 sn cae. «Ane $306.62 
5,000 Reprints of Dr. Adams’ pamphlet....... 145.91 
10,000 copies of a booklet by the Rev. Frederic 
W. Perkins, D. D.—‘‘Beliefs Commonly 
Held Among Us” .. . a brief though com- 
prehensive account of our statements of 
faith and belief and the people and con- 


ditions that produced them.............. 392.16 
Expenses: postage, telegrams, etc............. 10.54 
CLEC E eee ARI rete 2 OB sna Par ts sae 4.88 


At the present time, our supply of the booklet by Dr. Perkins 
is completely exhausted. There is a constant demand for litera- 
ture of this kind and quality. We would therefore recommend a 
reprint of this booklet. We have on hand approximately 3,000 
copies of the pamphlet: ‘‘Divine Purpose in a World of Chaos’ 
by Dr. Adams. 

Your Commission notes with interest a growing demand for 
the printed word on the part of our people. An appropriation of 
nine hundred dollars per year does not begin to fill the need for 
work in this important field. We have a universal message and 
we have writers capable of producing good literature. Therefore, 
we urge that this Convention give careful consideration to the 
possibility of expanding the work of this Commission. 

Consideration has been given to the possibility of producing 
tracts which would be sold for a nominal sum, and it is likely that 
some effort wil! be made in this direction during the coming year. 
This would increase the resources of the Commission. Heretofore, 
all tracts or pamphlets have been produced for free distribution. 

On behalf of all of our people, this Commission wishes to 
thank both Dr. Adams and Dr. Perkins for the splendid work they 
have done this year. The editorial staff and officers of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House have co-operated at all times and their 
assistance is deeply appreciated. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ellsworth C. Reamon, Chairman. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
Harold S, Latham. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST WAR RELIEF FUND 
Committee Report—1941 

This report covers the work of a special committee, appointed 
by L. A. Ames at the request of the Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, to be responsible for the raising of a Universalist War 
Relief Fund. The personnel of the committee included: the Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., chairman, Mrs. Corinne Brooks, 
the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., Victor A. Friend, the Rev. Stanley 
Manning, D. D., and Mrs. Alice Bell Miller. These appointments 
were made during the first week in January and the committee 
went into action at once. 

The chairman conferred at length with Dr. Roswell Barnes 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, an ex- 
pert in the field of war relief appeals through the churches, and 
corresponded with Dr. Leslie B. Moss, another expert in this 
field serving with the Federal Council of Churches. Meanwhile, 
the literature and plans of other denominations were studied 
with care. 

A. Ingham Bicknell kindly agreed to serve as treasurer of 
the Fund. 

Subsequently, the rough outline of a plan of action was sub- 
mitted to the members of the committee and to certain officials 
of the denomination. This plan was accepted as amended. It 
called for the raising of $25,000. Whatever funds were raised 
were to be allocated to five agencies already at work in the war 
zone. 

A descriptive folder was composed, setting forth the aims 
and objectives of this special fund. Quantities of these were sent 
to every active church in the denomination up to forty per cent 
of the reported membership. Two covering letters were sent to 
our ministers. These letters contained detailed instructions. 

Through the kind co-operation of the Rev. Charles Emmons, 
our literature was sent to a special list of isolated Universalists. 
And through the main office another list of individuals was 
reached with our appeal. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and Dr. 
Emerson H. Lalone provided splendid co-operation through the 
pages of the Christian Leader. 

Following a conference with Miss Susan M. Andrews and 
correspondence with the Rev. Max A. Kapp of the G. 8.8. A., 
it was agreed that a special offering would be called for in the 
church schools during the spring season and the funds thus 
raised would be channeled through our fund with special designa- 
tion to the American Friends Service Committee in their work 
with children. 

During Holy Week, Mr. Bicknell received a lengthy com- 
munication from the Department of State in Washington order- 
ing us to cease our efforts in fund raising until a permit was re- 
ceived from the State Department. This was a most unfortunate 
development in that it delayed our work. Through the good 
offices of Elwood Way our permit was secured and the work 
continued. 


Statistical Report 


Total receipts through July 31, 1941....... $3,724.18 
With special designation.............. 
Hor british eliels one arrten tr $ 61.90 
For China ‘Relief’... nee 8.50 
For China Relief (children). .... 132.51 (G.S.S.A.) 


Not to be used in occupied areas. 10.00 

American Friends Service Com.. 272.67 (G.S.S.A.) 
Allocation of Funds: 
American Friends Service Committee........ $500.00 
American Friends Service Committee (children) 272.67 
CiviliangRelici in Chinn sae. eie eee 500.00 
Civilian Relief in China (children)........... 182.51 
American Committee for Christian Refugees 500.00 
Total expenses to June 30, 1941............. 324.26 

(Reimbursed out of fund) 
Balance on hand, July 31, 1941............. $ 


Appraisal 
Members of our committee, and the chairman in particular, 
regret the timing of this special appeal. The time was too short 
for adequate preparation and mailing of literature in order to get 
-our material to the churches for advance consideration prior to 
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the special appeal on the first Sunday in Lent. We were delayed 
by the printer and handicapped by a holiday when there was no 
delivery of mail. 

Our ministers co-operated fairly well under the circum- 
stances. A few refused to give out the literature or make any 
appeal. Others manifested only a mild interest. Some made 
excuse that their people had given already. Those who made an 
effort produced results. 

This committee has been criticized for asking for a special 
offering when other denominational appeals were before our 
people. We offer no apology for this. We were acting under 
orders, our appeal was eminently worthy, the date was set to 
coincide with the nation-wide appeal through all Protestant 
churches, and, finally, denominational officials knew of our plans 
and did not object. 

As a committee, we desire to express our appreciation to all 
those who contributed and to all who gave us assistance, especially 
Dr. van Schaick, Dr. Lalone, Miss Susan M. Andrews, the Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, Miss Esther A. Richardson, Miss June Burns, 
Elwood Way, Dr. George E. Huntley, the Rev. Charles Emmons 
and A. Ingham Bicknell. 


Recommendations 


Because of the continuing need, we urge that this effort be 
continued. And we suggest that those who may be responsible 
for this work during the coming year consider the possibility of 
calling for a special offering in all of our churches on Sunday, 
October 5, 1941. This will be World Communion Sunday and the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America is urging all 
denominations to make a special appeal on this day for civilian 
war relief funds. The Federal Council is preparing new literature 
which will be available for use on this day. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ellsworth C. Reamon, Chairman, 
Corinne H. Brooks, 

Roger F. Etz, 

Victor A. Friend, 

Stanley Manning, 

Alice Bell Miller. 


* * * 


UNLESS PLOWED BACK 


No great undertaking was ever achieved without heart and 
soul devotion to it. No undertaking is greater than maintaining 
the collective life of free individuals. It cannot be achieved un- 
less some parts of the efforts of freedom are plowed back into the 
soil that produces freedom. A democratic state cannot survive 
unless some portion of the wisdom and ability and righteousness 
of men, developed when they are free, is directed to the state 
itself —Marguerite Wells. 


* * * 


CHRISTIAN AND JEW 


Say not a Christian e’er would persecute a Jew; 
A Gentile might, but not a Christian true, 
Pilate and Roman guard that folly tried, 

And with that great Jew’s death an empire died. 


You read a Bible passed to you with age, 

A Jew wrote this, and that, and each succeeding page. 
The Book where Moses had so much to say, 

That law he gave, makes statute books today. 


The poet sang of shepherd’s care so kind, 

Your mother found that Psalm a solace to her mind. 
Ah, David wrote for her far better than he knew, 
“The Lord my Shepherd’’—written by a Jew. 


When Christians gather in cathedral, church or hall, 
Hearts turn toward One—the name of Jesus call. 
You cannot persecute—whatever else you do— 

The race who gave him—-Jesus was a Jew. 


Haven of Rest. 
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“Behold the Sower”’ | 


A Chronicle Play of John Murray 
Griswold Williams 


Written at the request of the Murray Bicentennial Committee 


Both because it is a good piece of work and because 
the John Murray Bicentennial Committee urgently re- 
quests it, we begin herewith publication of ‘‘Behold 
the Sower,’ a chronicle play, by Griswold Williams. 
The committee is convinced that many churches will 
want to put this play on as a part of the Murray cele- 
bration. Published in the Leader it becomes available for 
that purpose. Also it becomes a part of our permanent 
record of Murray, Potter, Adin Ballou, Clara Barton 
and others. And quite apart from presentation on a 
stage, it is well worth reading. We advise ordering im- 
mediately extra copies needed, as we shall not keep the 
forms. 

The Editor. 


FOREWORD: 


The life of John Murray, in both its temporal and eternal 
aspects, is an embodiment of his own revolutionary theology: 
that there is an Everlasting Mercy which redeems man in spite 
of his wayward and sinful heart. In times of uncertainty there 
is tremendous need for the proclamation of that stabilizing faith, 
whatever the form in which it is presented. If the life of any 
man has been turned to beneficent ends against his will and 
beyond his vision, it was John Murray’s. From the records 
of his bodily and incorporeal existence certain dramatic scenes 
have been selected to show the deeper truth. The seed was 
Murray; the Sower was God; the field is the world; and the multi- 
plying harvest is good. 

This chronicle-play is in three parts: three scenes from 
Murray’s life in England running the descent from faith to 
faithlessness, from hope to despair; three scenes in America show- 
ing his rise from faithlessness to faith, from timidity to heroism; 
and three scenes which illustrate the fruition of his life in new 
fields. Dividing the three parts are two interludes introducing 
in proper order first the man and then the woman whose lives 
most deeply influenced his. A pantomimic prelude puts into 
spectacular form the state of Christian theology in his youth, 
and a postlude similarly presents the full consummation of his 
faith in the future. The title and its development were sug- 
gested by Jesus’ well-known parables of the sower. 

The underlying pattern of the play concerns the organic 
growth of good out of evil, the inevitable supremacy of love 
over hate—in short, a long view of the Christian universalism 
which John Murray incarnated. 

The Prelude personifies the details of the pattern, as does 
the Postlude. In the realm of Divine Love, the basic Christian 
feeling is meekness or humility, a sense of common humanity 
which begets fellowship. Social grouping based on fellowship 
emerges into action as co-operation. The universal Christian 
community of peace and the abundant life for all, freely shared, 
is the result of Co-operation, growing out of Fellowship, which 
arises from Humility. In the hell of Hate, on the other hand, 
the basic emotion is pride, which begets individualism or self- 
ishness, this in turn producing competition, the inevitable result 
of which is war. This divided unchristian world of war, with its 
final self-destruction of all concerned, is the result of Competition, 
growing out of Selfishness, which arises from Pride. The Prelude 
presents the conflict between good and evil; the Postlude drama- 
tizes the victorious faith of Universalism. 

Parts I and III of the play fit the details of the pattern to 
Murray’s life. The bitter Competition of warring sectarianism 
which drives out Murray in Part I, Scene 1, flowers into the 
peaceful Christian Co-operation of Adin Ballou in the Hopedale 
Community, Part III, Scene 1. The selfish Individualism sur- 
rounding the lonely death of Eliza in Part I, Scene 2, is trans- 
formed into the wise Fellowship wrought by Clara Barton into a 


social technique of self-help, suggested in Part III, Scene 2. The 
worldly Pride which cast its prodigals like lepers into outer dark- 
ness, Part I, Scene 3, is converted into the Humility of Thomas 
Osborne’s “descent into hell” to share his brothers’ burdens, 
Part ITI, Scene 3. 

Part II is not only the story of the tempering of an heroic 
spirit as by fire, but a chart of the gantlet which the bearer of 
each new truth must run: the doubts in himself, the jealousy of 
established religion, and the entrenched enmity of privileged 
classes. 

While written especially for production in the Cousens 
Gymnasium of Tufts College, by a cast of two hundred, the ac- 
tion of the play is such that it can easily be simplified and adapted 
to the ordinary church chancel, and performed by the members 
of any congregation who have a capable amateur dramatic group 
as a nucleus. Created to commemorate the two-hundredth an- 
niversary of John Murray’s birth, its theme is timeless as well as 


timely. “As long as grass grows and water runs’”’ men will be 
well reminded to “behold the Sower.”’ 
SYNOPSIS: 

Prelude: A symbolic summary of the degeneration of Chris- 


tian theology during the first seventeen centuries. 
Blasted Heath. (The Reign of Hate.) 


Part I: John Murray’s descent from faith to faithlessness, 
from hope to despair. England. 

1. Trodden Seeds. (Excommunicated from the Methodist 
Tabernacle, London, 1766?) 

2. Parched Rock. (The death of Mrs. Murray, London, 


1767?) 

3. Thorn-Choked Grain. (Imprisoned for debt, London, 
1769?) 
Interlude: The waiting visionary who initiated Murray’s 


spiritual rebirth. 


Good Earth. (Thomas Potter builds a church, Good Luck, 
New Jersey, 1760.) 


Part II: John Murray’s rise from faithlessness to faith, from 
timidity to heroism. America. 

1. Wilderness Clearing. (Murray meets Potter, September, 
1770.) 

2. Stony Plowing. 

3. Steel-Harrowing. 
February 27, 1777.) 


(Preaching journeys, Boston, 1774.) 
(Committee of Safety, Gloucester, 


Interlude: 
Murray’s “‘ 


Hard-Packed Furrow. 
the “‘Life,”’ 1816.) 


Part IIT: The fruition of John Murray’s life in new fields. 

1. Green Pastures. (Adin Ballou, Hopedale, Massachusetts, 
1863.) 

2. Blossoming Desert. 
1870.) 

3. Leaves of Healing. 
New York, 1913.) 


Postlude. An allegory of “the restoration of all things’ 
through the love of God as it was in Christ Jesus. 


The Garden of the Lord. 


THE PLAY: 


Out of silent darkness the light grows bright upon the figure 
of TIME, high on the left. His robes are gray; his face is serene. 
Time. Time looks down upon the ways of men. . 
Time that remains forever, while ages come and go. I saw the 


The practical-minded widow who terminated 
earth-pilgrimage.”’ 


(Mrs. Judith Sargent Murray closes 


(Clara Barton, Strasbourg, France, 


(Thomas Mott Osborne, Auburn, 


(Divine Love victorious.) 
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flaming vapors tamed to smoothly-rolling planets; I saw the 
atoms coalesce; I saw the jellied cells combine in bodies, to swim 
the seas, tread land and climb the air; I saw the brutes in packs 
learn unity; I saw the latest brute arise to stare at stars and build 
him cities; yet before the dim unknown he crouched in temples, 
fearing old enemies he could not see. ‘‘Man’’ he was called, 
puffed with the pride of pigmy works, each striving for his own, 
red war inevitable, and black Hate feeding on his soul. 


Lights begin to brighten slowly on Divine Love enthroned in the 
acting area below. 


Time. But when I was a little younger than I am today, 
two thousand years ago, a God-sent man in lowly Galilee, by 
both his mighty life and potent death, enthroned Divine Love 
in the human heart. ‘Cast out False Pride and Selfishness,”’ 
he said; “Humility brings Fellowship; and in the shared life there 
is peace, with God’s Love ruling all.” 

The light fades on TIME and brightens on the space below. 


Prelude: Blasted Heath 


The color-symbolism of the Prelude is derived from the range 
of the spectrum, silver representing white light at one end, black 
representing darkness at the other, with violet, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red between. Colors worn by the groups indicate their 
relationship to light and darkness, personified in Divine Love and 
Hate. Qualities may be further emphasized by characteristic masks 
or head-dresses. Movements may be to the accompaniment of ap- 
propriate organ music. 

Elevated in the center of the scene is a rose-colored heart- 
shaped spot of light, in the center of which, as on a throne, is 
seated Divine Love, a woman in silver robes with a violet cloak. 
Two groups of figures move in harmonious co-operative activity 
suggesting the sowing of seed on a lower level at the commands 
of Divine Love: one group represents Humility (not abasement 
or humiliation, but Christian meekness, self-forgetfulness), and 
is dressed in violet tunics with blue cloaks; the other group 
represents Fellowship (brotherhood, sociality), and is dressed in 
blue tunics with green cloaks. 

Then from a lower entrance at the left, which begins to glow 
with red light, suggestive of hell-mouth in the old morality plays, 
enters a group of figures representing Pride (self-praise, pom- 
posity), clad in red tunics with orange cloaks. They interfere 
with the co-operative action; and some bring in another group 
representing Selfishness (individualism), dressed in orange tunics 
with yellow cloaks, who further disrupt the harmony and peace 
of the first scene. Finally Hate enters from hell-mouth, a man 
suggestive of the traditional Devil in black robes with a red 
cloak; he commands the groups of Pride and Selfishness to over- 
come and put into chains (imaginary) both groups of Humility 
and Fellowship, dragging them down to the lowest acting level. 

Then the group representing Selfishness make a cage of 
their bodies, and Divine Love is taken from the throne and placed 
in the cage by the group representing Pride. Hate is then ushered 
to the throne in triumph by the Pride group, who then do him 
homage. 


At this climax, the lights fade out, the figures disappear si- 
lenily; and the lights come up on TIME, high at the left. 


Time. Such was the world I saw when young John Murray 
came: Divine Love outcast from the heart, False Pride and Self- 
concern supreme, and demon Hate demanding worship as to God. 
Man cringed to Hate at all the shrines in Christendom. 

A lugubrious hymn of 1770 Methodism is heard, telling of 
God’s wrath and the vengeance of hell. 


Meter: P. M. 


Lo, he comes, array’d in vengeance, 
Riding down the heavy’nly road; 
Floods of fury roll before hin— 
Who can meet an angry God! 
Tremble sinners, 
Who can stand before his rod! 


Now, despisers, look and wonder! 
Hear the dreadful sound ‘depart,’ 
Rattling, like a peal of thunder, 
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Through each guilty rebel’s heart! 
Lost forever, 
Hope and sinners here must part. . . .* 


The lights grow dim on TIME and brighten on the acting area 
below. 


Part I, Scene 1: Trodden Seeds. 


The raised platform represents the floor of the London Tabernacle 
where Whitefield preached. Steps lead up to it as from the street 
level. With the platform as a base, a stereopticon picture of the 
interior of such a church may be projected on the gray curtains 
which form the background of the acting area. The picture is held 
for a moment to the lugubrious hymn, then people who have come 
from the right and left meet and greet as in the street, and go up as 
into the church, spotlights from right and left and above illuminating 
them, but allowing the picture of the church to be seen behind them. 
Or the action may proceed without the picture. JOHN MURRAY 
has entered with the others, but they separate themselves from him; 
there is a gloomy silence and bitter sighs. Finally the clerical leader 
speaks :** 


The Leader. Mr. Murray, we are given to understand 
that you, who have been accepted as a Godly member of Mr. 
Whitefield’s tabernacle, have become an attendant upon the 
preaching of that monster, Relly, who teaches that God loves all 
men. We wish to know if that information is correct? 

First Woman. Yes, and that your wife is an attendant with 
you on these unholy sessions. 

Murray. Before I answer your question, I beg leave to ask 
from whom you have had this intelligence. 

Leader. If the facts are so, it matters not who told them. 

First Woman. You confess your guilt by refusing to 
reply. 

Murray. In all fairness, before I reply I have a right to be 
confronted by my accuser. 

Leader. He is one who worships in this tabernacle, and 
his veracity is unquestioned. 

Murray. All the more, if we be brethren in Christ, should 
we speak face to face. 

Second Woman. It is Mr. Hitchins, who is here among us. 

Murray (aghast). My dear friend, James Hitchins? 

Second Woman. He is a friend of Christ, but not of 
sinners. 

Murray. I called upon him, on my way to the tabernacle; 
I opened my heart to him, and we prayed together! 

Second Woman. He was constrained to tell us of your 
evil confessions. 

Murray (to Hitchins, who has been in the background). It 
was you who pitied my unsettled mind, who begged me not to 
talk too much about it to others, lest it be brought untimely 
before the society! 


Leader. Iam sure that Mr. Hitchins will repeat his state- 
ments. 
Hitchins. Oh, I beg of you. . I did not expect that 


my name would be mentioned. 

An Elderly Man. But speak out, and let us have the 
matter clear. 

Hitchins. If there be truth in what I have said, God will 
bring it to judgment. But me, you must excuse; Iam only God’s 
humble instrument. Good night. (Ezits.) 

Leader. Is it a fact, now, Mr. Murray, that you have at- 


tended upon Relly’s preaching? 


Murray. I have, and frequently of late. (Murmurs in the 
group.) 

Leader. Do you believe what you have heard from that 
unholy man’s lips? 

Murray. God has opened my heart to embrace that truth. 
(Gasps from many.) 

Leader. That is enough. We will proceed to the trial of 


Mr. Murray. We shall now be in order, and listen to what he 
has to say in defense. 


*Hymn 110 from ‘‘A Selection of Hymns and Spiritual Songs 
Designed for the Use of the Pious,” Cincinnati, 1823. 


**«“'The Life of John Murray,” edition of 1869, page 162. 
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Murray. In my occasional attendance on the meetings 
of Mr. Relly, I have violated no article to which I have here 
subscribed, and at no point infringed the contract by which I 
am bound. 

Leader. But it is clear that if you continue to support 
Relly by your occasional attendance on his ministry, your ex- 
ample will become contagious. 

First Man. You must give us your word that you will 
wholly abandon this pernicious practice. 

Murray. ThatI cannot do. 

Leader. If you do not do this, we must, however un- 
willingly, pronounce upon you the sentence of excommunication. 
(Murmurs of approval.) 

Murray. I assure you that I hold it my duty to receive 
the truth of God wherever it might be manifest, and I cannot 
bind myself by any promise such as you ask. 

Second Man. But Relly holds the truth in unrighteous- 
ness. 

Murray. I have nothing to do with his unrighteousness; 
my own conduct is no less upright than before. 

Second Man. We grant that, but the force of example is 
frequently irresistible, and if you are permitted to follow, un- 
censored, your own inclinations, others may claim the same in- 
dulgence, to the utter damnation of their souls. 

Murray. If others see the light as I have seen it, it is the 
will of God. 

Third Woman. But perhaps Mr. Murray can be per- 
suaded to keep his beliefs to himself. 

Murray. That neither can I do; I will accept no obligation 
to be silent. 

Second Elderly Man. But you need not feel called upon 
to share your views; they are so recently acquired that you may 
see their falseness soon. 

Murray. Nay, I am persuaded that new light from God 
has been shed into the darkness of my mind. My dear wife and 
I have for many months studied the Scriptures and prayed with 
fervor, and the truth as it is in Jesus has been revealed to us: 
the glorious truth that Christ Jesus died for all, and through him 
will all be saved. I consider myself called upon to advocate that 
divine truth, wherever opportunity presents itself. 

Leader. That is all, Mr. Murray. The issue is clear, and 
I shall put the question. Friends, it is this: Shall Mr. Murray 
be considered a member of this tabernacle society, upon his own 


terms? All those who favor the question will say ‘‘Aye.” (Many 
answer “‘Aye.’’) 

Leader. Those who oppose the question will say ‘‘Nay.” 
(Many answer “ Nay.’’) 

Leader. The chair is in doubt, and calls for a show of hands 
on the question. Those in favor? (Hands are raised and 
counted.) 

Leader. All those opposed? (Hands are raised and 


counted; there are three more opposed than in favor.) 

Leader. It is my sad and solemn duty, Mr. Murray, in 
view of the sentiments of this society, to pronounce upon you 
the sentence of excommunication from this tabernacle. ‘He 
that believeth not shall be damned.”’ From this time forth your 
thoughts are not our thoughts, your ways are not our ways, and 
your portion is cut off from that of the righteous. Amen! Good 
night! 

Bewildered and sad, MURRAY leaves the group, descending 
as to the street; some of the people shake his hand, some pat his 
shoulder; most stand aside, some very glum. The lugubrious hymn 
begins again. The people say good night, and the lights dim on 
them as they descend in groups from the tabernacle. The picture 
of the church interior also fades and all is dark in the acting area. 

Meanwhile a moonlight-colored spotlight has followed MUR- 
RAY as he moves toward the left. There at an elevation he is met by 
MRS. MURRAY in a mellow light as from their home.* 


Mrs. Murray. What has detained you until this hour, my 
dear? 
Murray. Cast off, Eliza, darling! 


ness for the truth we love! 


Sent into outer dark- 


*“The Life,”’ page 164. 
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Mrs. Murray. Now, my dear, for thé first time, you know 
what it is to suffer for Christ’s sake. You must arm yourself to 
bear what the adherents of Mr. Relly must always bear. But 
let us not fear: our God will be with us; he will preserve and pro- 
tect us. (Putting an arm around his shoulder.) Come, my love, 
let us offer up praise and thanksgiving that it is no worse. 

Murray. Thank God, my faithful, for YOU! 

They go as into the house, and the light fades. Then the light 
brightens on TIME. 

Time. False-pride and bitter selfishness in the heart of 
man; uncharitableness and evil-speaking in the house of God; 
hatred and persecution from those who bear thé name of the com- 
passionate Christ: so falls the good seed on the stony ground, 
the gaunt birds hovering. 

There is an undertone of somber music; the lights fade on TIME. 


Part I, Scene 2: Parched Rock. 

A warm light comes up on an elevation at the right, showing 
MURRAY and another man, both in street dress.* 

William Neale (a prosperous-looking young man). You 
sent a note for me to meet you here, John. 

Murray. Thank you, William. I did not dare hope that 
you would come; it is so long since you have abandoned us. 


Neale. Pray, tell me what is the matter. 

Murray. You knew that our baby son had died? 

Neale. No, that I had not heard! 

Murray (brokenly). Your sister, now, is very near to 
death. 

Neale. Oh, John, not so! 


Murray (with a sob). Yes, Eliza is very near the end. 

Neale. I had heard nothing of it. Perhaps it is not as 
serious as you think. John, what can I do? 

Murray. There is nothing that man can do. But if you 
should think proper to visit your once dear, now dying, sister, 
do not let her know that I have told you; it would embitter the 
last hour of her life. 

Neale. Indeed, I will come to see her. Oh, how I wish 
that I had not forsaken her because of that foolish anger against 
your advice, John. 

Murray. I am sorry, too, William, for her dear sake. 
But when you come to us it must appear entirely accidental. I 
will return now. Let me have time to prepare her for your 
coming. 

Neale. I shall remember, dear John. Go. 
within this day. 

They shake hands. NEALE retires. MURRAY descends 
with the light upon him, and walks across to the center platform. 
He goes up into the scene as into a house, as the lights go up, showing 
a small room with a small table with bottles, a bed, a chair, and a 
screen at the back. ELIZA is lying in the bed; the HOUSE- 
KEEPER is standing beside her.** 

Housekeeper. Ah, here comes your husband at last, my 
dear. 

Murray (taking off hat and cloak). How has she been during 
the day, Mrs. Tucker? 

Housekeeper. Not so easy, but that was because she was 
so anxious for you to return, I think. 

Murray. I have news for you, my love. I met your 
brother William in the city. When he heard that you were ill, 
he inquired kindly after you. I think he means to visit you. 

Eliza. If you have not descended to ask any favor of him, 
John, I shall be glad to see him. (She takes his hand and whispers 
to him.) 

Murray. Iam sure that Eliza will be easier now that Iam 
here, Mrs. Tucker, and you must need some rest now. 

Housekeeper (nodding). I shall be downstairs if you call. 
(She goes out behind the screen.) 

ELIZA draws MURRAY to sit down on the bed. She puts 
up her arm; he covers his face with his hands. 

Eliza. Don’t, my dear. Let these precious moments be 
as calm as possible; we may have no others. Dear, faithful 
friend, God reward you for all the kind care you have taken of 


I will come 


*“The Life,’ page 167. 
*“The Life,” page 169.* 
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me. . . . We have not had each other so long as we had fondly 
expected, but Oh, my love, we have had an age of happiness. . . 
Remember, we are not at home .. . . that we shall soon meet 
in the Father’s house . . . . indeed, indeed we shall. 

ELIZA puts her arm around him; he supports her. MURRAY 
says nothing. 

Eliza. The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make 
his face to shine upon theeand . . . . (She is stopped by coughing; 
she points to a small bottle on the table; he gets it, gives her a few 
drops ina spoon. The coughing stops.) 

Eliza. There, my dear, I am better. (She takes his hand.) 
These moments are very precious. You will not go out again; 
I shall not again lose sight of you. (MURRAY sobs aloud. 
She reaches toward him.) 

Eliza. My love.. 
porting her.) 

Murray (calling out). 

HOUSEKEEPER comes in. 
the bottle on the table. 

Eliza (gasping). It is too late .... (She falls back, hold- 
ing his hand. She is dead. He slips to his knees beside the bed, 
looks up at her, still holding her hand. HOUSEKEEPER tiptoes 
out center. MURRAY rises, looking at ELIZA, and walks about 
with his hands clasped in agony. 

Murray (raising his hands). Forgive me, dear, forgive me 
if I ever hurt you. O forgive me, God my savior; give me peace. 
(At last he sinks down in speechless agony beside the bed.) Almighty 
God, how unutterable are the sorrows of my soul. (He stares 
straight before him) . . . nothing but the ghosts of departed joys! 

Neale enters from the center rear, followed by the HOUSE- 
KEEPER, who stands at one side. 

Neale. O God, John! too late! (He looks for a moment at 
the figure on the bed, averts his eyes, shudders.) Too late! (He 
turns and silently goes out center.) 

Housekeeper. Good Mr. Murray, I beg you to retire. 
I have sent the maid for the sexton; all will be done that can be 
done. You have need of rest for the morrow. Come! The poor 
dear is at peace. 

MURRAY turns dully, and goes slowly out. 
KEEPER pulls the bedcovers over the face of ELIZA. 

Housekeeper. There, dearie, rest. 

HOUSEKEEPER tiptoes out center rear. The music of death 
is heard faintly. The lights fade on the scene; they brighten on 
TIME. 

Time. Darkness on the fields; the slow mold that rots the 
germ; cold rains and shuddering winds; the green tendril with- 
ered; the heart decayed; earth that had life is only earth again. 
Dust to dust; ashes to ashes. And only Time holds hope. 

The music is of dull despair. TIME disappears. 


. (She begins coughing violently, he sup- 


Mrs. Tucker, come quickly! 
MURRAY motions toward 


HOUSE- 


Part I, Scene 3: Thorn-Choked Grain. 


The lights go up on the playing area, which suggests a low dim 
room, with windows secured with iron bars. The only furniture is 
a broken chair. The effect is of dim morning light. MURRAY is 
asleep on the floor. The door is unlocked from outside, and a 
surly KEEPER looks in.* 


Keeper. How are you doing this morning? 
Murray. Indifferent, sir. 
Keeper. By Gad, I think so! But give me leave to tell 


you, I am not indifferent, and if you don’t very soon settle with 
your creditors, who have put you here by writ, I shall take the 
liberty to lodge you in Newgate Prison. I keep nobody in my 
house that doesn’t spend anything, damme. I can’t keep house, 
and pay rent and taxes, for nothing. When a gentleman be- 
haves civil, I behave civil, but, damme, if they are sulky, why 
then do ye see, I can be sulky too. So you had better tell me 
what you intend to do. 

Murray. Nothing. 

Keeper. Nothing? Damme, that’s a good one! Then by 
Gad you shall soon see J shall do something that you will not 
very well like. In three hours I’ll lodge you in Newgate. (He 
goes out, slams the door, and double-locks it noisily.) 


*“The Life,” page 177. 
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Murray (kneels at the chair). O Almighty Father, with 
whom are the issues of life and death: as thou hast forbidden thy 
creatures the privilege of departing out of time when and how they 
please, graciously vouchsafe to grant me deliverance from this 
dreadful world, where I can neither serve thee, my neighbor, nor 
myself. 

(The door is unlocked, and a frowsy woman appears.) 

Wife (ingratiatingly). Good morning, sir. I hope you 
don’t take my helpmate too much to heart: he is so very quick. 
I hope you won’t be offended, for he is a very good man in the 
main. Why, I believe there never was a gentleman in this house 

. and I will be bold to say, there has been as good gentle- 
men here as in any sponging house in London . . . . who ever 
had reason to complain of his conduct. He will wait upon any 
of your friends you think fit to send him to, and do all in his 
power to make matters easy. And if you please, sir, you are wel- 
come to come down into the parlor and have breakfast with me. 
And you might call in some of your friends to visit you, sir. 


Murray. And pray, my good lady, where are you to get 
your pay? 
Wife. Oh, I will trust to that, sir; I’m sure you are a 


gentleman, and some of your fine friends might be kindly dis- 
posed to help you, sir. 

Murray. I have no friends, only creditors. And I am in- 
different as to what happens to me. I wish only to be alone. 

Wife. So! Well, you won’t be alone tonight, when you 
lodge with the other fine debtors in Newgate, with the forgers, 
with the murderers! (She goes out, slamming and locking the 
door.) 

Murray (throwing himself upon his knees again). O com- 
passionate Father of my spirit, how can I abide the pelting 
of the pitiless storm! It is appointed to all men to die. To do 
today what I may do tomorrow, and what I must shortly do, 
cannot be very wrong. May I not have death now? . . . Oh, I 
cannot abide the days of loneliness and horror. (The lock rattles 
again, the door is opened, and the WIFE comes in, followed by 
WILLIAM NEALE. NEALE rushes to MURRAY and raises 
him.) 

Neale. Dear John, why did you not let me know at once? 
To stay in such a dreadful place, when I might have released you! 

Wife. Ay, dear sir, so I said. For I know’d as how the 
gentleman had many friends, and my husband would have gone 
himself to any part of London, with all his soul. No one can ever 
say that we were backward in doing everything in our power to 
oblige every gentleman that ever came into our house. And 
though I say it as shouldn’t, I believe there is not a house in our 
way, in London, that has ever had more good people in it, as a 
body may say, than ours. It is no crime to be in difficulty, or 
the like of that, says I; the best people in the world are in dif- 
ficulties, says I. 

William. Speak, John! Have you breakfasted? 

Wife. Ay, sir, I am glad to hear you say something of 
that. The young gentleman has not seemed to care anything 
about eating and drinking; for my part I was frightened, in 
dread of the poor gentleman dying in the house. I would have 
urged him over and over again, but, said I, maybe he will think 
as how I mean my own interests, and so I did not care to say 
much about it; but, sir, the poor gentleman can’t think you have 
any interest. 


Neale. Get breakfast, ma’am. 

Wife. Tea or coffee, gentlemen? 

Neale. Both, ma’am, and, do you hear, let us have a 
private room. 

Wife. Yes, sir. (Curisies and goes out.) 

Neale. John, how could you delay sending for me? 

Murray. I seriously regret that you have discovered me; 


T had rather continue a prisoner for the remainder of my life than 
incur more obligations which I have no prospects of discharging. 
Neale. Oh, John, this is idle talk. Your mother, and your 
brothers and sister, are in agonies at your disappearance. 
Murray. But life isempty, William; there is no hope in my 
bosom. I am a burden to myself, and no advantage to anybody 
else. My heart’s desire is to pass through life, unheard, unseen, 


(Continued on page 730) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT WORSHIP 


In response to our request for an advance copy of 
his convention address Dr. Couden wrote us an in- 
teresting personal letter part of which we publish, with 
his consent. The idea of making a service of wor- 
ship a demonstration or an exhibit is utterly foreign to 
his thought of worship. The letter is far more illum- 
inating and helpful than an address would have been. 
The pungent, colorful language which Dr. Couden 
would not put into an article he permits himself to 
use to an old friend. It makes unusually good copy. 

The Editor. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your letter was forwarded to me, here where I shall be until 
September 2. Now about my address at the early morning service 
on September 10. Well, “‘there ain’t going to be no address.” 
First they asked me to use the service for morning prayer as we 
use it every Sunday in Providence in the form as given in the 
late Dean Leonard’s prayer-book, which he issued for Univer- 
salist congregations. I think we are the only church that uses it. 
It is much too Episcopalian for the general run of our people— 
for if there is one outstanding antipathy they have it is Episcopa- 
lian forms. But the service was introduced into First Church by 
Dr. Capen in 1871 or 72, and was maintained by Dr. Cushman, 
and after his time continued under Gibbs and Hadley. Since my 
arrival on the scene I have gradually made changes, mostly 
deletions. Still it is recognizable as conforming to the psychologi- 
cal laws upon which the Book of Common Prayer is based—the 
truest order of worship yet devised, according to my limited 
knowledge and understanding. Now I do not know why they 
asked me to have such a service. The others are to be extreme 
in the other direction. I told them I would not have it if it was 
to be merely an exhibition, or a sample to be displayed with other 
samples. I am not out to sell anything, nor to condemn other 
ways. But they said they only wanted a devotional service to 
begin the day with, and would like it according to our use. So I 
consented to lead the service of morning prayer. That is all it 
will be. 

The allotted time for the service is twenty minutes. So there 
will be no time for an address, even were I minded to make one. 
But Iam not so minded. There will be enough words used at this 
Convention without my adding to the appalling spate of them 
we are fated to hear. 

I have often been at church services where they boast of their 
simplicity and freedom in their “‘devotionals” (horrible word), in 
their ‘‘exercises’’ (another verbal monstrosity), and the get-up 
has rambled on through comments, poems, explanations, solos, 
anthems, gettings up for prayer, and sittings down for psalms, 
and all sorts of doin’s that suggest nothing of worship—and such 
horrors go on for thirty-five minutes. The prayer-book service is 
for worship only, it is short, and it means business. 

So Will Couden has no mind to prolong it nor to project 
himself into it, will add nothing to it—let it do its own work, if it 
will be allowed to do so. 

Will Couden. 

Concord, Mich. 


* * 


NOTHING TO WARRANT OUR NOT 
DEFENDING OTHERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

John Haynes Holmes asks the non-pacificists to own that 
they think Jesus made a mistake in his attitude. I would not 
hesitate to say he made a mistake if I thought so, and if Dr. 
Holmes asked me if Jesus would have said ‘‘Thou art Peter, and 
on this rock I will build my church’’ if he had known the use to be 
made of it, I would hesitate as to my reply, but when it comes to 
the question of his attitude towards pacifism I am not prepared 
to say that he made a mistake, nor that he would have denounced 
the militarists (among whom I would class myself for the mo- 
ment) as wrong. I know of no case in which he implied that the 
Centurions were not a good deal better folk than the Scribes and 


Pharisees. He said we were to love our enemies. But how can 
we do that unless we have them? There is much in the Bible to 
warrant our not defending ourselves. I know of nothing that 
should warrant our refusing to defend others. Jesus did not have 
to throw the grafters out from the Temple. I wonder how many 
of those who were ejected the forepart of the week were yelling 
“Crucify him” on Friday. A pacifism that merely means keep- 
ing out of trouble yourself has no Christian standing. While 
there are hard-boiled drill masters and football coaches who 
think that hate of the opponent should be cultivated, the wisest 
and best do not, and I venture to say that there is less hate be- 
tween the gallant German and British aviators than among the 
politicians. 

It may be that we shall have to fight Japan, if so it will be 
largely our own fault, but often one has to punish one’s children 
when one realizes that the responsibility is largely his. Yet to 
let them go unpunished would not be good for them or for others. 

Alfred C. Lane. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


DR. HARTSHORNE REPLIES TO 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One may argue with John Haynes Holmes, but I imagine 
few would wish to quarrel with him. Rather long ago he and 
Tolstoy converted me temporarily to pacifism. The conversion 
was short-lived, because as I worked over the argument I more 
and more noticed that I was myself raising objections stronger, 
as it seemed, than any answers I could find to them. (Mr. Holmes 
was not aware of having occasioned this incident.) I still feel 
that pacifist arguments fail to meet the objections. 

I have consulted an historian, and several histories, since 
seeing Mr. Holmes’ charge that I had ‘“‘warped history.’ Result: 
I am persuaded Mr. Holmes’ own statements involve some 
measure of warping, and that any distortions in my history are 
not necessary to the main point. This point (not too well stated, 
and not at all answered by Mr. Holmes) was not that the Roman 
empire was free from vast evils, but that no group, certainly not 
the Jews, was in a position to overthrow it, still less to overthrow 
it and institute something better. The Cambridge History says 
the Jews were incapable of organizing any army able to oppose 
the Romans. But could they have done this, had they any special 
gifts of a political order for dealing with the problems that defeat 
of the Romans and probable collapse of the empire would have 
left? He who advocates military resistance to a regime ought to 
see a fair chance of success and a fair chance of good use of the 
victory. Futility, especially bloody futility, is not to my mind 
ever “holy.”’ (The Dutch resistance to the Nazis may not prove 
futile, for it may have saved England, and England may save all 
the democracies. But the Jews had no Britain and America and 
Russia to count on.) 

The Nazis are not the Romans of our time, for: 

(1) The Romans conquered chiefly peoples (often tribes 
not nations) much less civilized than themselves, and helped to 
civilize them, whereas the Nazis have attacked and wish to attack 
nations as often as not rather above them in political quality; 
(2) there exists now, as there did not in Roman times, a body of 
industrial and military force and a store of political ability, out- 
side the New Order, sufficient to afford reasonable chance that the 
Nazis can be both overthrown and displaced by their political 
betters; (3) the Nazis come after two millennia of Jewish-Christian 
preaching and cultural development, so that if the Nazis are 
only on the Roman level, they are not on the level of our time; 
(4) the Romans, at least according to standard histories, were 
usually forced into their conquests, attacked as much as attack- 
ing, and I should consider it a Nazi lie to say quite as much of the 
Third Reich. 

My conclusion is that any wise military man might well 
have counseled the Jews to submit. Jesus went farther, he said 
submit graciously and with love. (Yet ‘‘enemies’’ also referred, 
did it not, to a man’s personal enemies?) This does not amount 
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to absolute pacifism. I cannot see that we need today renounce 
love for the Nazis. But we must love their victims, actual and 
potential, and these are far more people and people with minds 
set on higher values on the whole. We can, by military means, 
help the victims get what they want, freedom, but only by de- 
priving the Nazis of their conquests. It’s either—or. We can 
care about both groups, but we cannot give both groups what 
they want. Why define love as giving everybody what he wants, 
that is, as nonsense? Just because we care about both conqueror 
and conquered we can see where the greatest value lies. I think I 
feel as much love for the Nazi soldiers as for most large groups, 
but I see no proportion between the value of their continued lives, 
playing the roles they intend to play, and the continued lives 
(exploitation can literally kill, and so can persecution) of their 
victims, and the freedom of the yet unborn. 

Mr. Holmes illustrates my first point above when he says 
that the case of the Jews was like that of Holland, Norway, or 
Czechoslovakia. Yes, for one real ‘‘nation’’ comparable to the 
conquering nation that Rome overthrew the Nazis have trampled 
down several, and not a single “‘tribe,’’ given to perpetual wars. 
Holland was saved from no attack by Nazi’s ‘“‘protection,” as 
Gallic tribes actually were by Roman. 

The history of Rome does illustrate one thing we can expect 
if the Nazis win, a decline in the sense of justice and humanity, as 
power increases. Conquest does not improve the conqueror, 
whatever some hopeful pacifists may say about the coming 
gentleness of Hitler when he is no longer at war (presumably 
when we are also in the New Order). 

If | am permitted a few more remarks I shall retire from the 
field and leave further discussion to others. Mr. Tittle (the 
Leader, August 23) says that we should believe God does not 
deliberately punish, or ‘‘will total war.” I agree, and I honor the 
Universalist Church for long ago rejecting the doctrine of damna- 
tion. But pacifism seems to me not to follow. War arises, as 
Mr. Tittle says, from sin. Had neither Allied nor German states- 
men and people sinned war would not now be. But to try to 
strengthen the better side, now that honorable alternatives to war 
have been closed by sin, is not, for all that, sin. And it is not pun- 
ishing or “‘wrath.’’ If the Nazi regime could be unseated and the 
German army disarmed without hurting a German, many of us 
non-pacifists would be unspeakably relieved. We see no one- 
tenth convincing proposal as to how to do this. It is stopping 
what the Nazis are doing and planning to do, not in the least 
making them suffer, that is the object. How can Mr. Tittle say 
that God never uses pain and death as deterrents? If God 
“maintains a moral order in which human selfishness leads . . . 
to the bombing of cities,” why may not nations try to use their 
military power so that gross oppression and aggression will lead 
to military defeat? 

This leads me to Mr. Manning’s argument in the same num- 
ber, in an article which, like Mr. Tittle’s, is eloquent and brilliant. 
Mr. Manning says that when we pray for peace we usually make 
reservations as to paying the price which peace requires. I could 
not but wonder, somewhat unkindly perhaps, if Mr. Manning as 
a pacifist would pay the price either. He wants a parliament of 
man. Does he want a police force to back it up? And does he 
want us to take the immediate step toward a world order of sup- 
porting those who try in their imperfect way to use power in 
trusteeship for humanity and with faith in democracy, rather 
than those who declare their disbelief in democracy, the rights of 
peoples, and their belief in force used for the benefit of one master 
race? Apparently not, for Mr. Manning put Britain in her place 
by saying she wants to dominate the seas and retain India. I 
maintain that Britain wants rather to share dominion over the 
seas with us and any power she has reason to trust will have her 
ideal of freedom of the seas. She knows well we are going to be at 
least as powerful at sea as she in future. And any sluggishness 
in letting or enabling India to become, what she never so far has 
been, a nation, however irritating and bad, is not morally to be 
compared to Germany’s program of trampling down and ex- 
ploiting many a sound free nation and of coercing most of the 
world’s trade. Sprinkling a little soot on ‘all parties so that all 
look alike and so that kindly neutrality seems the appropriate 
attitude may be useful as an antidote to the opposite procedure 
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of making the blacker side all black and the whiter side al! white, 
but otherwise it simply means the atrophy of the power of dis- 
tinguishing the greater from the lesser evil. 

May I (turning to a quite different subject) express agree- 
ment with the reviewer of my book, Mr. Hoyt, when he says 
that Martineau held some of the doctrines in the book? I had 
just a few days before looked into this. Somehow Martineau 
did not “‘put it over,’’ especially not with philosophers. It seems 
time the learned world knew that non-Romanist theology is find- 
ing a new metaphysical basis, a real reformation in thought, 
whereas Calvin and Luther were worse rather than better as 
compared to medieval metaphysics. May I explain also that 
“second-type theology”’ regards God as surpassable even if only 
by himself (Mr. Hoyt put it slightly differently). God is the 
being in some respects self-transcendent (growing) and in all re- 
spects transcendent of all others than himself. He is dynamically 
as well as statically perfect (perfect meaning, with no equal or 
superior apart from himself). 

Charles Hartshorne. 


University of Chicago. 
* * 


ENDORSES OUR POLICY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I think your attitude toward the Nazis is the only one that 
anybody with the interests of humanity at heart can take. 


John R. Bowman. 
Medford, Mass. 


“BEHOLD THE SOWER’”’ 
(Continued from page 728) 
unknown, as though I had never been. To get away from all 
past scenes .... to bury my sad heart... 

Neale. John, you should go to the New World! Last 
evening I met a gentleman from America, and I was astonished 
at his tales of its extent, its forests, its towns, its inhabitants— 
the peace and plenty which they possess. 

Murray. The New World? 

Neale. I know the master of a vessel now bound for New 
York; she sails in but a few days. . . . But no; your family, your 
friends, your life, are here. 

Murray. William, I entreat you, do not think of me as 
living; I am done with the world. If I could bury myself in the 
wilds of America . . . . no one would hear from me, orofme... 

Keeper (entering). My helpmate says she has breakfast 
ready in the room below. 

Neale. Ah, the man I wished for! -Let me have Mr. 
Murray’s bill at once. 

Keeper (surprised). 
his pockets.) 

Murray. William! 

Keeper (bringing papers from his pocket). The charge is 3 
crown, 4 shillings and 6 pence. You settle for the breakfast be- 
low. 

Neale (opening purse). Here you are in full. And here too 
is a receipt in full from Mr. Murray’s creditor, and complete 
discharge of the writ. You will see it is properly sealed. 

Keeper (examining papers). It looks fair enough, sir. I 
will take it below for record. . (Goes out.) 

Neale. Come, John, to breakfast, and then to my home. 

Murray. Oh, William, I cannot speak! Praise God to be 
free from the fangs of those harpies! But I shall never be free 
from my soul’s misery. (They go out, and the lights of the scene 
fade out.) 

The music rises with the sound of waves on the stormy At- 
lantic. The lights go up on TIME. 

Time. The wasteland, the trodden clay, the scoured 
rocks, the dying seed! Yet beyond the threatening waters, the 
good earth waits: the fallow mind, the fertile spirit, the warm 
heart. Again the Almighty Sower goes forth to sow! Time 
waits, content. 

The music of an early eighteenth century sea chantey rises, 
and the lights fade out on TIME. 


(To be continued) 


Mr. Murray’s bill! (He fumbles in 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FOR LEADERS OF BOYS 


A Boy Grows Up. 
By Harry C. Mc- 
Kown and Marion 


LeBroun. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book 
y Co. $2.00.) This 


is a healthy, help- 
ful book from the 
man-to-man point 
of view. It deals with the whole problem 
of the not always easy business of growing 
up, and avoids the mistake of concern 
with the sex phases alone. It is the direct 
result of the author’s long experience with 
boys of all ages, and it grapples intelligently 
with the real life situations of real boys. 
More than a good case is made out for the 
thesis: ‘“‘When a boy has learned to make 
himself useful, to inspire confidence in 
people in general, and to win plenty of 
satisfactions for himself, the serious ‘prob- 
lems’ of growing up will become challenges 
rather than obstacles.” 

A book full of meat, on practically all 
phases of the subject, into which a boy 
trying to understand his parents, his 
friends, his world and himself, can get his 
teeth much to his advantage. Many, if 
not most, parents would profit as much as 
their sons, if this book were on their must 
reading list. A volume to recommend, 
either to boys or parents, who find the 
adolescent period, and immediately be- 
yond, a difficult one to understand and to 
live through. 

There are valuable chapters on Health, 
Jobs, Skills, and Hobbies, too. It might be 
used with profit in group study and dis- 
cussion, particularly where the problems 
of the individuals in the group are not 
at either extreme. One of the best newer 
books in this field. It may be borrowed 
from the G. G. S. A. Loan Library. 

A. W. Altenbern. 


* * 


THAT HIGH DEGREE OF FAITH 


Once in a while we see a farmer who will 
set out a forest for his children to harvest. 
Such cases are rare; to build for the future 
is not popular, partly because the future is 
so uncertain, chiefly because it is only hu- 
man to want the completed cycle of seed 
time and harvest, labor and reward, all 
included within our personal lives. 

What sense is there in buying tickets for 
a play when we know we shall live to see 
only the first act, our children will live to 
see only the second, and the triumphant 
third act will be seen only by our grand- 
children? 

Just now we are faced with that hard 
discipline: to act our part in a play whose 
conclusion we shal] never witness; to labor 
knowing we shall never reap. God’s drama 
is pitched to a life-span that laughs at our 
little three-score years and ten. He asks 
of us that high degree of faith: to build for 
a future we shall never see—to work for 


His victory with a courage that is generous 
enough to find sufficient reward in the 
thought that someone else will enjoy it in 
His fulness of time.—Charles E. Park. 


* * 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS 


The fourth grade boys and girls were 
having a discussion in their church school 
class. Their teacher had just told the story 
of “The Lost Boy,’ Jesus, who seemed 
surprised that his parents had worried 
about him. “Did you not know I would be 
about my Father’s business?” he had 
asked them. 

Here the teacher paused. ‘‘What is our 
Father’s business?’’ Silence settled over 
the class. Then a hand was impulsively 
raised. ‘‘Yes?’’ asked the teacher. ‘‘Mak- 
ing the world beautiful,’’ volunteered the 
boy. The teacher started a list, writing 
the caption, ‘‘God’s business,’’ and under 
it, ‘1. Making the world beautiful.” 
Now a dozen hands were raised, as each 
member of the class thought of answers. 
The list grew on the blackboard, the teach- 
er writing as fast as the answers came in. 
“2. Making gardens. 3. Picking up 
papers. 4. Planting trees. 5. Building 
new houses.” 

‘We're not thinking,’ objected the 
teacher. ‘All of these answers are ways of 
making our world beautiful, true. But 
there are other parts to God’s business.”’ 
Silence, deep and long, settled over the 
class. This time it was a girl who spoke. 
“Wasn’t that God’s business, when our 
class made the gifts for the blind children?”’ 
‘‘Number 6,’’ wrote the teacher, “Helping 
blind children.”’ This started a new train 
of thought, and quickly the list grew. ‘7. 
Being kind to people. 8. Being friendly. 
9. Showing love to strangers. 10. Work- 
ing for peace.”’ 

Together they reviewed some of the 
things their class had done together during 
the year. ‘‘Our class meets every week to 
do God’s business,” their teacher reminded 
them. ‘‘We’ve sent money to Chinese 
children for food, and a Christmas box to a 
family in our city, valentines to our 
friends in the South, and helped the Red 
Cross and the refugee children. Shall we 
sit back and feel happy?” ‘‘No,’’ chorused 
the class. ‘‘Find some more of God’s busi- 
ness to do.” 

Here is the joy of teaching in the church 
school. Individually, we are not able to 
accomplish much. Working together, in 
churches of like-minded people, we can do 
much. We can lead boys and girls, and 
young people, to undertake the work that 
lies nearest, and enter into experiences of 
helpfulness and sharing which will be real 
partnership with God in building a better 
world. For how is this better world to come 
unless we build it? And how are we to 
build it unless we learn how? And how 
are we to learn how unless we practice? 
If each church may become a miniature 
Realm of God, where young and old are 


putting into action their aspirations and 
nobler motives, the life of the world may 
be transformed. 

Each teacher may well ask himself: 
“How is our class doing God’s business?”’ 
There are definite tasks which need to be 
done. Pupils learn to do by doing. Check 
over your course of study, and find out 
what enterprise may be undertaken by 
your class. Help your class to see that it is 
only as we find and perform such tasks in- 
dividually and collectively that we may 
grow in Christian character. 


M. W. 
* * 
POSTAGE RATES FOR BOOKS AND 
WORKBOOKS 


When mailing books from the G.S.S. A. 
loan library advantage is taken of the 
special book rate, one and one-half cents 
per pound for books mailed anywhere in 
the United States. 

When mailing the Junior Bible work- 
books, Intermediate workbooks and Bible 
books for boys and girls, it is necessary to 
use regular parcel post rates, inasmuch as 
all workbooks, or any books containing 
lines for “‘filling in,’’ are excluded in the 
special book rate. 

Some of our leaders have not understood 
this particular post office ruling and have 
asked why we did not use the special rate. 
We make this announcement in explana- 
tion of what may have seemed to be a waste 
of postage. 


J. M.S. 
*K * 
TO BUILD SKILL IN STRAIGHT 
THINKING 


The question is, how can we as school 
people guide children along the road of 
straight thinking, keeping the way broad 
enough to accommodate at once pupils 
who are dull, average and bright. 

As a solid beginning, let us encourage 
children to ask questions —-genuine ques- 
tions, not stereotyped forms. A good ques- 
tion leads rarely to affirmation or negation, 
but to a search for the underlying facts, 
events, and relationships. It is an invita- 
tion to a kind of presearch, to discovery, to 
the weighing of evidence. For the child, 
it is the beginning of an objective and 
scientific method that need never be dis- 
placed.—Gcorge D. Stoddard, Dean Graduate 
College, State University of Iowa. 


* * 


ARE YOU MAKING PLANS 
FOR THIS? 


Sept. 28 will be observed as Home- 
coming Sunday in many Universalist 
churches. On the following Sunday, 
Oct. 5, emphasis will be placed upon the 
church’s educational program and an- 
nouncements of it will be made. In many 
communities the Protestant churches will 
unite to observe Religious Education Week, 
Sept. 28—-Oct. 5, with special meetings for 
church leaders and parents. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLANNING THE YEAR’S PROGRAM 


Many of our women’s groups are plan- 
ning vital programs for the coming year. 
Copies of those which have already been 
sent to the Executive Office for reference 
show much careful planning and a wide 
range of interest. It is encouraging to note 
that women are recognizing in the church 
organizations a need for something more 
than money raising, and are responding to 
that need by an adequate plan of work. 

It is the hope of your Promotional Sec- 
retary that all programs this year will 
show a proper balance between worship, 
education, fellowship and service. 

Worship services prepared by Mrs. 
Robert H. Barber of New Haven, Conn., 
will be available through the packet ma- 
terial issued quarterly, and the special 
service for the ingathering of the Christmas 
stockings prepared by Elsie G. McPhee 
of Malden, Mass., will be found in the 
September packet. 

The educational part of our programs 
should cover as wide a field as possible, 
and should be determined by some type 
of interest finder to be assured that it fits 
the needs of the women. 

The service angle of our program should, 
this year particularly, extend through our 
own social service projects into community 
needs, social service and social action. The 
test of our program will be on the basis of 
how effective our service has really been. 
No other test will give it the validity of a 
Christian mission. 

A well-balanced program must also 
make provision for that fellowship which 
binds groups together in a loyalty which 
has become almost a tradition in the liberal 
church. This angle of the work should 
not be slighted in view of the enlarged 
program. 

The Executive Office stands ready to 
assist in the preparation of programs, and 
in the supply of material necessary to their 
accomplishment. Plan especially for the 
following special features in the 1941-1942 
program: 

1. A special service of Thanksgiving. 

2. Celebration of John Murray’s birth- 
day—Dec. 10. 

3. The Ingathering Service of Christmas 
Stockings for the Clara Barton Birth+ 
place work—in December. 

4. Dedication Day—Ash Wednesday. 

5. World Day of Prayer—First Friday of 
Lent. 


THE JAPAN SITUATION 


Those who have thoughtfully followed 
the Japan situation, particularly as it has 
applied to Universalist work there, must 
have been torn between two conflicting 
emotions: the desire to stand by, justify- 
ing the rightness of our Christian mission, 
and the desire to retire from the field and 
let the controversy end. 

Either or both of these emotions may 
have been actuated by a self-righteous 


impulse; either or both may have been 
actuated by a purely Christian concern 
to do the thing which will serve the best 
interests of the cause for which we work. 
It is because of this complicated situation 
that the Executive Board deemed it wisest 
to withdraw gradually from the Japan 
field, building up a confidence and trust, 
in the face of the impending change, 
among those native workers who will be 
left to carry on, thus justifying the brother- 
hood which we have preached and the 
fellowship which is the essence of our 
religion. 

Consequently Miss Downing and Miss 
Stacy, upon recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board, pressed the formation of a 
native service association which became 
effective in the early spring and, following 
the impulse, born of a deep love for the 
young people whom they had served, 
withdrew from their executive positions, 
standing by while Japanese women, also 
trained in our schools, became the official 
agents of our work in the kindergartens 
and at Blackmer Home. 

Through this very necessary period of 
change the Executive Board extended to 
our two missionaries full permission to act 
as they felt most in keeping with the best 
interests of self-protection, national good 
will and Christian service. They were 
asked to take advice, when in doubt, from 
the Rev. Darley Downs of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions and to keep the Association informed 
upon the turn of events, so that we might 
in turn inform the constituency, and so 
allay any unfortunate criticisms which 
might detract from the wholesomeness of a 
true missionary spirit. 

Until the event in August the work has 
gone along uninterruptedly. The kinder- 
gartens were full to capacity, Blackmer 
Home was full of young teachers and stu- 
dents, the Sunday schools were thriving 
and the spirit of friendliness extended to 
those working in the interests of our proj- 
ect was beyond criticism. Except for the 
strain accompanying the uncertainty of 
governmental moves, the work was going on 
as usual, according to Miss Downing’s fre- 
quent reports. 

But it has now become apparent to the 
American Board members in Tokyo that a 
withdrawal is wise. This move on their 
part is purely voluntary and was made, 
according to the cable of Aug. 7, ‘‘with 
mutual understanding and good will,” 
which was interpreted here to mean that 
“the final decision has been reached only 
after talking the matter over with their 
Japanese colleagues, and that there is com- 
plete understanding and no rancor, i.e. 
that all realize the decision reached is the 
only one practicable at this time.” 

While Miss Downing and Miss Stacy 
were not listed in the cable received by 
Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, we be- 
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lieve that the judgment of this Congrega- 
tional group will also be the judgment of 
our smaller Universalist group, and that 
even before Mrs. Ezra B. Wood’s cable 
reached them they, too, were preparing to 
go on to Shanghai to embark for America. 

On Aug. 27, a cable from the national 
president, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, read: 
“Women’s Association desires Downing 
Stacy return. Cable information.’ To 
date there has been no answer, a fact 
which may mean that the missionaries 
were already out of Tokyo, and did not 
receive the cable, or that return cables 
were not advisable. 

Now the question becomes, “‘What shall 
we do next?” and it would seem that the 
answer might be in the story of the boy 
Samuel. Three times, you will remember, 
he heard the voice speaking to him, and, 
upon Eli’s advice the fourth time, an- 
swered valiantly, “Speak Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.”’ 

The world is full of hate and sorrow and 
suffering and intolerance. This is no time 
for Christian inactivity. It is no time for 
permanent withdrawals from any field of 
need. It is no time for selfishly saying: 
“There is plenty to do at home’’—and then 
sitting and waiting for a more perfect 
world. 

It is time for us to sit down together and 
earnestly and prayerfully implore: “Speak 
Lord, for thy servants hear,” and in the 
hush of expectancy awaiting the answer— 
casting aside all prejudice, and all intoler- 
ance and putting the stamp of our dis- 
approval upon all snap judgment—ex- 
perience the fullness of that healing spirit 
which can “make of one blood all nations 
of the earth.” In that moment new 
avenues will open and our lives and our 
living will be a perpetual service in fields 
near and far—as near as our eyes see, and 
as far as our education reaches. 

Note: Information has been received 
to the effect that the Rev. Darley 
Downs arrived in Shanghai on Sept. 2 on 
the Tatsuta Maru. American Board mis- 
sionaries coming to America were to leave 
Shanghai on Sept. 7 on the S. 8. President 
Cleveland, with the probability of arriving 
in San Francisco about Sept. 25. Again 
the names of Miss Stacy and Miss Down- 
ing were not listed, but we believe they 
may be among the number. 


The following is from a Swiss paper: 

“When you have a toothache you go 
to your dentist. When you have a pain 
you go to your doctor. When you need 
a pair of shoes you go to a store. When 
you have any important affair, you upset 
your routine and go to your banker, law- 
yer, notary, government office, or the 
principal of your children’s school. But 
when you have something wrong with 
your soul you stop going to church, stay 
at home full of bitterness and wait for 
years for your pastor to call on you. 
When he arrives you heap reproaches 
upon him. Is it normal? Your pastor has 
office hours, and a telephone. What are 
you waiting for?”’—Exchange. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


Seventh Session 


The seventh annual session of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs took place at 
Warner, N. H., from Aug. 22 to 26 inclu- 
sive. Owing to changed conditions new 
features were introduced experimentally 
and old ones modified. The Friday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday meetings were held in the 
Town Hall, arrangements being in the 
hands of the Institute of World Affairs of 
New Hampshire, now in its third year, 
entertaining the Institute of World Affairs 
Association. Economic topics naturally 
predominated. Dr. Alfred C. Lane opened 
the session with a discussion of the eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency of nations, and was 
followed by Allen H. Lester, Latin- 
American chairman, who presented the 
trade influences in his field. 

On Friday’s International Night about 
150 saw the colored film of Ceylon shown 
by Charles Brooke Elliott, K. C., who has 
been a barrister in India and Ceylon for 
over 40 years, a member of the Madras 
parliament and a professor in the Law 
School. The dance followed. 

On Saturday morning were held the an- 
nual meeting of the association and two 
round-table discussions: Latin America 
(Lester) and Middle East Questions 
(Elliott). The annual picnic was held on 
Mt. Kearsarge within easy climbing dis- 
tance of the top. Nearly all took advan- 
tage of the opportunity. Many visited 
Camp Kearsarge C.C.C. 

At the special Sunday service in the 
Community Church, conducted by Rev. 
G. Rowell Crocker, the Hymn to the 
American Forefathers by Mr. Elliott was 
sung for the first time in northern New 
England. A ride and informal supper at 
Pleasant Lake closed the day. 

George Boncescu’s masterly presenta- 
tion of Nazi economic penetration into 
southeastern Europe was the important 
feature of Monday’s program, preceded by 
an analysis of the war background by 
Dr. Andrews. 

Tuesday was devoted to a summarizing 
of the meetings and practical applications. 
Mr. Elliott’s “Atlantic Bridge” film, with 
its strong hint of what is developing, fitting- 
ly closed the session. 

The annual meeting of the I. W. A. con- 
firmed the election of the following nomi- 
nating committee: Brooks W. Hamilton, 
Dr. Leila R. Custard and Prof. Melvin 
H. A. Laatsch. 

The meeting unanimously elected the 
following officers, as reported from the 
committee with one change in the report: 
President, Arthur I. Andrews, Warner, 
N. H.; vice-president, Benjamin G. B. 
Durkee, East Jaffrey, N. H.; secretary, 
Miss Ruth Gordon, Boston, Mass.; treas- 
urer, Warren J. Guild, Arlington, Mass.; 


assistant secretary, Mrs. Carol T. Restall, 
Melrose, Mass.; councillors, Mrs. Marion 
Raymenton Callahan, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Florence R. Kelly, Medford, Mass., and 
Salem, N.H., Mrs. Esther Thorin Durkee, 
East Jaffrey, N. H., Allen H. Lester, Ar- 
lington, Va., and Washington, D. C., and 
Rev. R. R. Hadley, Sterling, Mass. 

The dean (Prof. Melvin H. A. Laatsch) 
was elected last December. The office of 
assistant secretary is equivalent to that of 
recording secretary. 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 


The 71st annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held at Hutsonville on Aug. 30 
and 31, with the Hutsonville pastor, Rev. 
Edward M. Minor, and the president, 
Rey. William D. Harrington of Metropolis, 
taking turn about in the preaching services. 

Participating in the round-table discus- 
sion Saturday afternoon on the subject 
“Do We Still Believe in a Universal God?” 
were Rev. Edward M. Minor, Dr. Mercer 
Dickerson of Newton, Ill., and Rev. Wil- 
liam D. Harrington. The question was 
posed upon an article which recently ap- 
peared in the Christian Leader by Dr. 
Sheldon Shepard. 

Officers elected were: Rev. William D. 
Harrington (re-elected), president; Mrs. 
Roellgen of Hutsonville, vice-president; 
Mrs. Edna Kibler of Rose Hill, secretary; 
John J. Baumgartner, Fillmore (re-elected), 
treasurer. 

Sunday at noon there was a basket din- 
ner in the basement of the church, which 
was attended by visitors from other 
churches, and from Ohio, where the Minors 
used to labor. 

A resolution called upon all members of 
the church to give increasing support to 
the Christian Leader as ranking in first 
place as a religious journal. 

Mr. Miller and Mr. Harrington will 
attend the Convention meeting at Tufts 
Sept. 8-14. 


AT HARTLAND 
FOUR CORNERS 


Services of the Hartland Religious 
Association were held in the Universalist 
church at Hartland Four Corners, Vt., of 
which Dr. William Forkell is minister, 
from July 27 to Aug. 31. Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear preached on July 27 and Aug. 3. 

Old Home Sunday was held at the Con- 
gregational church. Dr. Forkell preached. 
He was assisted’ by Mr. Spear and Rev. 
E. W. Sturtevant, supply pastor of the 
Methodist church. The evening service 
in Damon Memorial Hall was largely a 
musical service given by the Taylor family. 
Mr. Spear presided and gave a short ad- 
dress in keeping with the sesquicentennial 
of Vermont’s admission into the Union. 

On Aug. 24 Mr. Spear held a Murray 


anniversary in the Universalist church 
and admitted nine people into church 
membership. This was the second largest 
class admitted to membership. They were 
all descendants of Mr.and Mrs. William E. 
Davis, long earnest workers in this village 
church. 

On the last Sunday Dr. Forkell and Mr. 
Spear presented a symposium on the ques- 
tion “Is Religion Losing its Grip on the 
World?” 

Services were transferred to the Con- 
gregational church at the lower village 
Sept. 7. 

The Universalist church during the 
past year has received needed repairs. The 
auditorium has been redecorated, the fur- 
nace repaired, and the beautiful church 
steeple and weather vane have been re- 
paired and painted. Many gifts of local 
and former friends have enabled this work 
to be completed with all bills paid. 


BEAUTIFYING CHURCH 
GROUNDS 


Now is the time to make definite plans 
for landscaping and beautifying church 
property if it is hoped to do such work 
next year. The Bureau of Architecture of 
the Home Missions Council will send, 
upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps, a 
2,500 word circular which gives in detail 
suggestions for a program of church prop- 
erty beautification. It tells how to organ- 
ize the program, how to plan, how to select 
materials, how to plant and care for the 
shrubbery, trees, etc. Address, E. M. Con- 
over, Director, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
SVorkeay Ne Yc 


WHITTET-MILLER 

Mrs. George A. Miller and David King 
Whittet of Los Angeles, Calif., were mar- 
ried recently. 

Mrs. Whittet was the widow of Rev. 
George A. Miller, who held pastorates in 
Manchester, N. H., Norwood, Mass., 
Santa Paula, Calif., and Hutchinson, Kan. 

Mr. Whittet is a Los Angeles business- 
man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whittet will be at home 
Sunday, Sept. 14, at their new residence, 
861 Schumacher Dr., Carthay Circle, Los 
Angeles. 


McDAVITT-EXTON 

Murray McDavitt, only son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Arthur W. McDayitt of Muncie, 
Ind., and Miss Jane Exton, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William T. Exton, also of 
Muncie, were married in St. John’s Univer- 
salist Church, Muncie, Aug. 23, in the 
presence of 300 guests. The ceremony was 
performed by the father of the groom. 
Following the ceremony a reception was 
held at the country club, where a wedding 
breakfast was served. 

Mr. McDavitt is a graduate of the Uni- 
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versity of Iowa and is plant chemist for the 
Owen-Illinois Glass Company of Muncie. 
He has also attended Ball State Teachers 
College and has done special work at 
Georgia Tech. The bride attended Ball 
College and McMurray College. 

After a wedding trip through Virginia 
and other southern states, Mr. and Mrs. 
McDavitt will live in their new home in 
Muncie. 


OXFORD CHURCH 
SERVICES 


Five services were held in the church 
this summer. Robert Dick conducted the 
last in the absence of Rev. Harold A. 
Lumsden. The fourth Sunday was ob- 
served as communion Sunday. The dea- 
cons of the Congregational church served 
as deacons. The third Sunday the Method- 
ist congregation joined in the fourth 
annual union service. The minister emeri- 
tus of that church participated in the 
service. 

Besides these services the Oxford preach- 
ers held five vesper services at Camp Clara 
Barton. The girls from the camp attended 
church each Sunday morning and sang for 
each service. 

A total of twenty-four calls was made. 

Many improvements have been made 
in the church and the Oxford people have 
given and pledged $40 that the work may 
go on. 


PULPIT SUPPLY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Preachers in churches without pastors 
in Massachusetts on the opening Sunday 
of the season, Sept. 7, were: Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins in Gloucester; Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner in Peabody; Rev. LeRoy Congdon 
in Wakefield; Dr. Leroy W. Coons in Sec- 
ond Church in Springfield; Rev. Rol W. 
Benner of California in the Church of the 
Unity in Springfield. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. James D. Tillinghast of Cambridge, 
Mass., secretary of the Universalist Club, 
recently underwent a serious operation at 
the Cambridge Hospital. 


Dr. Cloyd H. Valentine of Grace Church, 
Lowell, Mass., was the preacher at the 
annual preaching service at the First 
Universalist Church in Lowell on Sunday, 
Sept. 14. 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem has completed a 
seven-weeks’ study of merchandizing poli- 
cies for Milwaukee Goodwill Industries as 
part of the executive training program 
offered by that institution. Mr. and Mrs. 
Diem have established their residence at 
1621 West Welk St., Milwaukee. 


Dr. and Mrs. Luther Riley Robinson 
are living in the parsonage of the Los 
Angeles church, 1363 S. Alvarado Street, 
while Dr. Robinson serves the church as 
minister during the absence of Dr. Sheldon 
Shepard, regular minister. Dr. Robinson 
began his service Sunday, Sept. 7. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose will give his first ser- 
mon as preacher for the Church of the 


Divine Paternity in New York City on 
Sunday, Sept. 14. His subject will be: 
“This Religion Can Save the World.”’ 
Dr. and Mrs. Rose will again make their 
home at the Marlboro Inn, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Shepard are 
traveling. They will spend some time at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, where Dr. Shep- 
ard will do some writing. They expect to 
visit some Universalist churches, giving 
entertainments and messages of ‘‘Per- 
sonality Defense.’ They will visit in Mis- 
souri, Tennessee and Florida. 


Obituary 


MRS. ELLEN A. HADLEY 


Mrs. Ellen A. Hadley, widow of John C. Hadley 
and daughter of Andrew J. Cady, one of the founders 
of the North Adams, Mass., Universalist church, died 
in North Adams, Sept. 2. She was in her 95th year and 
so her life nearly spanned the years of the church’s 
life. She is survived by her two sons, George C. and 
Arthur Hadley, two grandsons and a great grand- 
daughter. 


Notices 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
in the Camp Hill Universalist church Oct. 10-12, 
1941, for the hearing of reports from the churches and 
the transaction of other convention business, 

L.C. Prater, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 36th annual convention of the Universalist 
Convention of North Carolina will be held in the 
Clinton church Oct. 2-5, 1941. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC UNIVERSALIST 
UNITARIAN CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The 108th annual session of the Vermont and Quebec 
Universalist Unitarian Convention, auxiliaries and 
allied societies will be held Oct. 3 and 4, at the First 
Universalist Church, Barre. The meetings will begin 
early Friday afternoon and continue through midday 
of Saturday. The chief speakers will be Rev. Leslie 
D. Shaffer, Philadelphia, secretary of the American 
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Friends Fellowship Council, and Rev. Donald G. 
Lothrop, Boston, leader of the Community Church. 
Subject: ‘Liberalism in Action.” Banquet Friday 
evening at Hotel Barre. Delegates to be chosen by 
Universalist and Unitarian parishes, associations and 
convention church units. All meetings open to the 
public. The Universalist Unitarian Women’s Asso- 
ciation and the Church School Association will have 
meetings on Saturday. Write now for reservations 
for Friday night lodging and Saturday breakfast, 
courtesies by local parish, to Mrs. Maud W. Paine, 
112 Summer St., Barre. Send for printed programs 
to Dr. Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Convention 
Secretary, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 
C. H. Pennoyer, Secretary. 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 94th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana and its auxiliaries will meet in 
St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, Oct. 10, 11 
and 12, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and any other necessary business. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The annual sessions of the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church at 106 Broad St., Claremont, Sept. 28 and 29, 
1941, for the hearing of annual reports of the officers, 
for the censideration of recommendations and resolu- 
tions, for the election of officers and for the transaction 
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of any other business that may legally come before 
said meeting. 

On Sept. 27, 28 and 29, the Y. P. C. U., the Sunday 
School Association and the State Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will hold their annual conventions. 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION. 
The 76th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota, together with the women’s 
convention, will be held at the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, Oct. 2 and 3, for the hearing of 
reports, the election of officers and any other business 
coming before the convention. Opening session 
11 a.m. Thursday. 
Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 116th annual convention of Universalist 
churches in New York State will be held in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church in Little Falls Oct. 6-9. The 
annual sessions of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion will begin on Monday evening, ending on Tues- 
day evening. Wednesday will be Ministers’ Day and 
Women’s Day under the auspices of the A. U. W. 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, will deliver the occa- 
sional sermon on Wednesday evening. Thursday will 
be devoted to the business of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists. The banquet speaker 


will be Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, who is a 
former minister of the church in Little Falls. 
Reservations will be made by the chairman of the 
housing committee, Mrs. John I. Zoller, 26 Diamond 
St., Little Falls N. Y. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Committed 
to the world view in religion, with special 
disciplines in classical and _ scientific 
thought. Co-ordinated with the Pacific 
School of Religion. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 
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President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 
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George S. Miller, A. M. 


The College welcomes you to the 
UNITED UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
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New England town. 
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working together under normal life con- 
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Crackling 


The teacher believed in giving her class 
lessons in general knowledge. 

“What is this?” she asked one day, hold- 
ing up a small object. 

““A pay envelope,”’ replied little Freddie 
promptly. 

“Good!’’ exclaimed the teacher. “‘And 
what did it contain?”’ 

“Money,” said Freddie, ‘‘your wages.” 

“Very good, Freddie,” she said, beaming 
round the class. “Any questions about 
ite 

‘‘Please, teacher,’ remarked one thought- 
ful child, “where do you work?”—Montreal 
Star. 

* * 

The mother and daughter were very 
busy with the plans for the wedding when 
the bridegroom-to-be called. He watched 
the preparations rather impatiently a 
while, until his future wife noticed his look 
of annoyance. 

“Darling, we have such a lot to do,” she 
soothed, ‘‘and if we want to make our wed- 
ding a big success we mustn’t forget the 
most insignificant detail!’’ 

“Oh, don’t worry about that,’ mur- 
mured the young man. “‘I’ll be there all 
right.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

There was a ladder at the window and a 
young woman was on it when the police- 
man came along. To the young man at the 
foot of the ladder, the cop said, ‘‘Eloping, 
eh?” 

“‘No,’”’ answered the young man, ‘“‘we’ve 
eloped already, and now we’re coming 


home to live with the family.” —E xchange. 
* * 


‘ 


“IT do hope that you keep your cows in a 
pasture,’ said Mrs. Newlywed as she paid 
the milkman. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the milkman, ‘“‘of 
course we keep them in a pasture.” 

“T’m so glad,” gushed Mrs. Newlywed. 
“T have been told that pasteurized milk is 
much the best.”’—Hachange. 

* * 

Teacher (in grammar class): ‘Willie, 
please tell me what it is when I say, ‘I love, 
you love, he loves’.” 

Willie: ‘“‘That’s one of them triangles 
where somebody gets shot.””—Exchange. 

* * 


Teacher: ‘‘Use the word ‘triangle’ in a 
sentence.” 

Willie: “If fish don’t bite on grasshop- 
pers, triangle worms.’”’—Exchange. 

ts 

Kitty: “Whenever I’m down in the 
dumps, I buy myself a new hat.’ 

Cat: “Oh, so that’s where you get 
them!’”’—E xchange. 

* * 

With things picking up as they are, 
perhaps the girls will soon be able to get 
their finger nails out of the red.—Watch- 
man-Examiner. 

ok * 
~ “You must not talk all the time, Betty,” 
said Mother, who had been interrupted. _ 

“When will I be old enough to, Mamma?” 
—Your Life. 
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